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Wuat Aunt Saran Lert ror DOLty. 











OR an hour Frank kept 
watch alone in the empty 
rooms below. The doctor 
had come and gone. He 
said, as they knew he 
would, that all was over, 
there was nothing more to 
be done for Sarah Francis. 

Frank had been for the 
doctor. He had sent a 
telegram to Mrs. Palmer, 
then he came back and 
waited below in the twilight 
room, cut of which the 
mistress was gone for ever. 

When death enters a 
house there is a moment’s 
silence, then comes the 
silent tumult that follows 
death, everybody scared 
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A 1 Lib We | and bustling to the door, 
acquaintances leave their 
own names on bits of paste- 
board, friends write notes, relations encamp in the dining-room, the pale 
faces of the living come and look at the place out of which a life has 
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passed away. Servants come and go, busied with the fussy paraphernalia. 
It- means kindness and honour to the dead, but it- seems all contrived to 
make sorrow grotesque and horrible instead of only sorrowful. 

When the rush of strangers and-o* neigkbours came, it pushed in 
between Frank and the solemn silence up above. ‘‘ How had he come 
there?” they asked him. ‘‘ What had the doctor said?” ‘ How old 
was Lady Sarah?” ‘* Was it known how things were left?” Then 
Frank heard Mrs, Morgan sending out for black-edged paper in a 
whisper, and he started up and left them, for it all jarred upon him and 
he could bear it no longer. 

He went up and stood for a minute at the door of the room where he 
had left Dolly in her first burst of grief. At the moment the door 
opened softly, and Marker came out. Frank turned away, but in that 
instant he saw it all again. The light had passed away, but some stars 
were shining through a mist, and Dolly was kneeling in the silver shadow, 
with a pale upturned face. 

There was no sound. As Frank walked away he thought of two 
peaceful faces in that upper chamber. Death might be in that room, but 
sorrow waited abashed for a time in the presence of the Peace of Peace. 

Alas! though Dolly’s friend was faithful and strong, and would gladly 
have saved her from all sorrow and wiped all tears from her eyes, it was 
in vain he wished her good wishes; poor Dolly’s cup that day was filled 
to the very brim with a draught more bitter than she knew of as she 
knelt in that silent room. 

The sun had set upon a day long to be remembered, when a great 
victory was won. Since mid-day the guns had been thundering along 
the heights, the waters of the Alma were crimson in the sunset. The 
long day was over now, the heights were won, the dreadful guns were 
silent; but all that night men were awake and at work upon the battle- 
field, sailors from the fleet and others bringing help to the wounded, 
carrying them to the shore, and burying the dead. 

% % % % * 

They laid Lady Sarah in her grave one quiet autumn day, and came 
away silently. The blinds were drawn up when they got back to Church 
House, all the windows were open, the people who had not loved her 
came and went freely now; it struck Dolly strangely to hear Mrs. Palmer 
calling Julie over the stairs. There was a little water-colour of Lady 
Sarah in her youth, with a dislocated arm and a harp, that George and 
Dolly had often laughed over together. Now, as she took it down from 
the niche by the window in the oak room, a sudden burst of longing tears 
came raining over her hands and the glass, dimming the simpering lady 
in water-colours. Dolly felt at that minute how much she would have 
given to have had a fuller explanation with her aunt. A complete clearing 
up between them had never come in words, and yet the look of Lady 
Sarah’s tender eyes following her about the room, the clasp of that silent 
hand seemed to say, ‘“‘I understand, I trust you, more plainly than 
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words. I have done as you wished,” she had said. Was George for- 
given too ? 

And now at least there were no more hidden things between them, 
and all was peace in that troubled life. It seemed hard to Dolly at this 
parting time to be separated from the two she most loved—from Robert 
and from George—who would have shared her grief. Her long watch 
had told upon her strength and spirits ; every sound made her start, and 
seemed the harbinger of bad news. She had a longing fancy, of which 
John Morgan told Frank one day: she wanted to go off to the East, to 
be allowed to nurse her brother on the spot, and she would learn as others 
had done if need be. John Morgan spoke of a friend, Mrs. Fane, who 
had a home for training nurses ; would he not take her there one day ? 
John Morgan agreed to take Dolly to Mrs. Fane’s if she wished it. He was 
glad to do anything she told him, but as for her scheme, they were all 
opposed to it. She was not strong enough to bear much fatigue. And 
so, as the kindest people do, they condemned her to ease, to rest of body, 
to wearing trouble of mind. 

‘© We should have her laid up, sir, if we let her go,” said John 
Morgan ; ‘‘and she is a good girl, and has promised to wait patiently 
until she hears from George. Robert, I am sure, would greatly dis- 
approve of such a plan.” 

“‘T have been thinking of going to the East myself,’ said Frank, 
who had made up his mind for about two seconds. ‘Some men I know 
are taking out stores in a yacht, and want me to join them. If you see 
Miss Vanborough—I never see her—will you tell her I am going, and 
will find out her brother . . .?” 

‘¢ You had better tell her yourself,” said John Morgan. ‘I am sure 
she would like to know it from you.”” Frank only shook his head. 

Frank Raban used to come to Church House every day ; he saw Sir 
Thomas, who had come up; he saw Mrs. Palmer; but, except once, he 
never saw Dolly. Sometimes he could hear her step turn at the door, 
once he saw her black dress as she walked away. One day, having gone 
upstairs, summoned by Mrs. Palmer, he looked through a window and 
caught sight of Dolly in the distance, sitting wrapped in a shawl, on 
the bench at the garden-end alone by the pond where she and George 
used to go together. She knew Raban was in the house. She waited 
there until he was gone. 

What strange feeling was it that madg her avoid Frank Raban of all 
the people that came to the house? Was she not generous enough to 
forget what had passed that day by the fountain ? 

‘*You are quite cold, my dear child,” said her mother, when Dolly 
came in pale and shivering ; ‘‘ Why did you not come in before ?” 

She had asked herself that very question that day. It was one she 
could not answer. It was no want of trust in him, no want of gratitude 


' for her kindness, that made her unkind. This much she told herself. 


She acted by an instinct, and she was right to follow it. She belonged to 
—s 
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Robert. She had deliberately given him her word, her love, her trust. 
It was nota half fidelity, a half love that she had promised, and she 
would be true to her word and to herself. Only it seemed to be her fate, 
and to come round again and again in her life, short as it was, that what 
she loved should be at variance with what she felt ; that, loving truth, and 
longing for one simple and uncomplicated response and sympathy, she 
found herself hesitating, fearing to look forward, living from day to day 
with a secret consciousness of something that she would not face. 

This was the saddest time of Dolly’s life. Brighter days were to 
come; hours that she had not yet dreamt of were in store for her; but 
the present was cold and drear: and though chill winds of spring help 
to ripen a heart for happiness in later life as well as the warm summer 
rays, Dolly could not know this yet. 

One thing remained to be done. It interested no one less than those 
principally concerned. Lady Sarah’s will was to be read; and Frank 
received a note from Mr. Tapeall, inviting him to come to Church House 
at a certain time. To-day, thanks to the lawyer’s letter, he met Dolly at 
last. She was coming downstairs as he was crossing the hall. Her black 
dress made her look older, more stately. She seemed to him to change every 
time he met her now; and yet when she spoke she was herself again. 
She smiled a little, gave him her hand. She seemed inclined to say 
something, but she stopped short, and walked on into the drawing-room, 
where the others were already waiting. The Morgans were there, and 
Rhoda, all sitting silently round the room. 

It was a dull and dismal afternoon: the rain splashed, the sky came 
down in gray, vapourous glooms; the red tape was the most cheerful 
thing in the room. Mr. Tapeall sat untying his parcels at the table; Sir 
Thomas, with a silver pencil-case and crossed legs, was prepared to listen 
attentively, and make notes, if necessary. Mr. Tapeall looked round. 
‘¢ We are all here,” he said, drawing in his chair. ‘It is unfortunate 
that Admiral Palmer should not have been able to arrive in time.” 

As Mr. Tapeall looked round, Mrs. Palmer replied, with a languid 
shrug, ‘* We are used to do without him, Mr. Tapeall. I had proposed 
that he should meet me at Paris, but of course he makes his usual diffi- 
culties. What a climate!’ she said. ‘Just look at the atmosphere ! 
And yet the Admiral wishes to keep us in this dreadful country!” 

‘“‘ Dear Philippa, this is not the moment. If you will kindly listen to our 
excellent—to Mr. Tapeall,” Sir Thomas began, in his oratorical voice. 

Mrs. Palmer put on the resigned air, and murmured something about 
the climate, with an expressive glance at the window; Dolly sat listen- 
ing, looking down, and quite silent; Frank thought of the first time he 
had seen her sitting by the fire; Mr. Tapeall began. ‘‘ Lady Sarah had 
intended to execute a more formal document, which I have had prepared 
from the memorandum in my possession,” said he, ‘‘ of which I will, 
with your permission, at once proceed to read the contents.” 

And so in the silence, by Mr. Tapeall’s voice, Sarah Francis spoke 
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for the last time in a strayge jargon that in her lifetime she had never 
used. All her tenements, messuages, all her personal properties, monies 
invested in Government securities; her house at Kensington, in the 
county of Middlesex; her house in Yorkshire, in the parish of Pebbles- 
thwaite ; all her landed securities, her foreign bonds and scrip, &c., &e., 
she left to her nephew, George Francis Vanborough, of All Saints’ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, for himself and his heirs and assignees. If he should 
die without heirs or a will, it was to revert to Dorothea Jane Vanborough, 
of Church House, in the parish of Kensington, to whom she left her 
blessing, and, at the said Dorothea’s own wish, nothing but the picture 
in the dining-room, as a token of affection, confidence, and most loving 
remembrance, and her trinkets. There were also legacies :—250/. to the 
Rev. John Morgan ; 275/. to Frank Raban, Esq. ; and, to Philippa’s utter 
amazement and surprise, the sum of 5,000/. to Philippa, the wife of 
Admiral Hawtrey Palmer, which was to revert to Dolly at her mother’s 
death. There were legacies to Marker and old Sam. Mr. Tapeall and 
Frank Raban were appointed trustces and executors. 

‘¢ But the will is not signed,” said Sir Thomas, making a note. 

‘¢The memorandum is signed and attested,” said Mr. Tapeall. ‘ Lady 
Sarah had proposed making me sole trustee, but to that I objected; she 
then suggested Mr. Raban. Each person present seemed going on with a 
scparate train of thought, as I ventured to point out to her ladyship.”’ 

“J quite understand,” said Dolly, starting up and looking suddenly 
brightand beaming. ‘‘I am so glad,’ she said, and her eyes filled with tears. 

‘* My dear child, we deeply feel for you,” said Mrs. Morgan, stepping 
forward with a heavy foot. 

Raban too glanced rather anxiously ; but he was reassured : there was 
no mistaking the look of relief and content in the girl’s face. It was as 
if her aunt had spoken; a sign to Dolly that she had forgiven the past ; 
and George must come home now, he must be happy now; all was as she 
wished, his.long disgrace was over; she clasped her two hands together. 

Mr. Tapeall continued—‘‘ The whole thinghas been complicated by 
previous trusts and claims, making it desirable that the estate should be 
administered by a business man. ‘This was Lady Sarah’s reason for 
making me trustee,’ said Mr. Tapeall. ‘‘ For the present my co-trustee’s 
presence will not be necessary,” and he politely bowed to Frank Raban. 

‘‘ Thomas, did you hear ? 5,000/.!” cried Mrs. Palmer. ‘‘The poor dear 
extraordinary old thing must have lost her head. Why we detested each 
other. However, it is quite right; yes, it would have been a thousand 
pities to dwell upon trifles. As for my poor Dolly, I must say I do not 
at all see why George is to have all those things and Dolly nothing at all. 
Dolly, what will Robert say, poor fellow? How disappointing. Come here, 
dearest, and let me give you a kiss.” 

Dolly smiled as she bent over her mother. ‘TI did not want it, 
mamma ; you will let me live with you.’ And then, as she raised her head, 
her eyes met Raban’s anxious glance with a frank smiling answer. 
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Rhoda sat perfectly bewildered and amazed. Was George heir after 
all? Was this a part that Dolly was acting? Everything to George. 
Rhoda began to think vaguely that there was George’s chair, his carpet, 
his four walls, and there might have been her carpet, her chair. It 
might have been hers. Her head seemed going round ; she was in a rage 
with herself, with her aunt Morgan, with everybody. As for Dolly, she did 
not know about poverty. How admiringly Mr. Raban had looked at her. 
How strangely Dolly was behaving. After all, thought Rhoda enviously, 
hearing Mrs. Palmer chatter on to Mr. Tapeall, Dolly would be cared for. 

‘‘ Certainly, winter abroad,’ Mrs. Palmer was saying. ‘‘I require 
change and rest and a warmer clime, Mr. Raban. You must bring George 
back to us at Paris. So you really go to-morrow! What a curious 
sum she has left you; really the poor dear seems peculiar to the last. 
How much did you say Mr. Tapeall—5,000/.— is it only 2001. a-year ?”’ 

‘‘Mr. Vanborough should be communicated with at once,” said 
Mr. Tapeall. ‘I presume he has left no instructions ?” 

Mrs. Palmer here began shaking her head emphatically. ‘‘ He had 
nothing to leave,” she cried. ‘Nonsense, Dolly, that paper you have is 
nothing at all. Yes, Mr. Raban, we must meet at Paris,” she continued, 
changing the subject, ‘‘ when you come back, as you say, to see to poor 
Sarah’s affairs. It is, however, quite enough that I should be attached to 
any one or any thing——”’ 

* Philippa,” said Sir Thomas, coming up with a note he had just 
made, ‘‘Tapeall wishes to know something more about this paper of 
George’s. Do you know anything of it ?”’ 

‘*Oh! you may tell Tapeail to burn it,’”’ said Mrs. Palmer, indifferently. 
“Tt is nothing.” 

‘‘T think it is a will, mamma,” said Dolly, steadily. ‘‘ I will give it to 
Mr. Tapeall, and he can judge.’”’ And she left the room to fetch the paper. 

‘¢ You know nothing of business, my dear Philippa,’’ said the Baronet, 
with a grim smile. ‘‘Tapeall must not burn wills that-are sent to 
him to keep.” 

‘¢ Shall I ask-him to give it back to me ?” said Mrs. Palmer, rapidly, 
in a low voice. ‘It is only some whim of the boy’s. He could not know 
of poor Sarah’s extraordinary arrangements, putting everything out. How 
childish of Dolly to have spoken of the paper to Tapeall. Pray don’t 
make so much noise with your fingers,” for the Baronet, who had many 
restless little tricks, was drubbing the table energetically. 

Frank came up to take leave, and no more was said at the time. He 
was to be away for two months, and meanwhile Mr. Tapeall had promised 
to act for him. 

Mrs. Palmer was very much annoyed with Dolly. She treated her 
with great coldness, and, to show her displeasure, invited Rhoda to come 
out with her for a drive every day. As they went along she used to ask 
Rhoda great many inconsistent questions, which Rhoda could not in the 
least understand. Rhoda wondered what she meant. 
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One day they drove to Gray’s Inn. Mrs. Palmer said she liked to 
explore odd nooks. Then she had a charice idea, and stopped the carriage 
at Mr. Tapeall’s office, and went up to see him. She came down smiling, 
flushed, and yet almost affectionate in her manner to the grim bald-headed 
lawyer, who followed her to the door. 

‘Do as you like, dear Mr. Tapeall. As a mother, I should have 
treasured the memorandum. Of course, your scruples do you the greatest 
credit. Good-morning.”’ 

‘‘A complete fool, my dear,’’ said she, with a sudden change of 
manner to Rhoda, as the carriage drove off; ‘‘ and as for your friend, 
Dolly, she has not common sense.” 

‘* Would he not do what you wanted?” said Rhoda, wonderingly. 
‘‘ What a stupid, tiresome man. But oh, Mrs. Palmer, I’m afraid he 
heard what you said.” 

‘*T do not care if he did. He would do nothing but bob his vulgar 
bald head,” cried Mrs. Palmer, more and more irate. ‘‘ Coachman, 
drive to Hyde Park Gardens; coachman, go to Marshall and Snellgrove’s. I 
suppose, Rhoda, you would not know your way home from here on foot ?”’ 
said Mrs. Palmer, very crossly. ‘‘ Of course I must take you back, but it 
is quite out of the way. What is that they are crying in the street? It 
ought to be forbidden! Those wretched creatures make one quite nervous.” 

As Rhoda waited at the shop door, she heard them still crying the news ; 
but two people passing by said, ‘‘ It is nothing. There is no news,” and 
she paid no more heed to the voices. But this time there was truth in 
the lying voices. News had come, and the terrible details of the battle 
were all in the paper next day. 

Sir Thomas came to the house early, before any one was up, and 
carried off the papers, desiring the servants to let no one in until his 
return. He came back in a couple of hours, looking fagged and wearied. 
He heard with dismay that Dolly had gone out. Mrs. Palmer was still in 
her room. ‘Terrible news had come, and words failed him to tell it. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
Tue SorrowFrut MESSAGE. 


Dotty was with John Morgan. At that minute they were coming up 
the steps at the end of a narrow street near the Temple. The steps led 
up from the river, and came from under an archway. The morning was 
fine, and the walk had brought some colour into Dolly’s pale cheeks as 
she came up, immerging from the gloom of the arch. John thought he 
had not seen her look so like herself for a long time past. Dolly liked 
the quaint old street, the steps, the river beyond, the alternate life and 
sleep of these old city places. 

As they came along, John Morgan had been telling Dolly something 
that had touched her and made her forget for a time the sad preoccupations 
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from which she found it so difficult to escape. He had been confiding in 
her—George had known the story he told her—no one else. It was a 
melancholy, middle-aged episode of Mrs. Carbury’s faithlessness. ‘‘ She 
had waited so long,” said poor John, ‘‘ and with so much goodness, that it 
has, I confess, been a blow to me to find that her patience could ever come 
to anend. I can’t wonder atit, but it has been a disappointment. She is 
Mrs. Philcox now. Pbhilcox is a doctor at Brighton. . . . It is all over 
now,’ said John, slowly, “‘ but I was glad to leave Kensington at the time.” 

‘‘T am so sorry and so glad, too, for she could not have been at all 
worthy of you,” cried Dolly, sympathising. ‘Of course, she ought to 
have waited. People who love don’t count time.” 

‘* Hush, my dear girl,” said John. ‘‘ She was far too good for me, and 
I was a selfish fool to hope to keep her. How could I expect her to wait 
forme? ‘Whatman has a right to waste a woman’s life in uncertainty ?”’ 

‘* Why, I am waiting for Robert,” said Dolly. 

John muttered uncomfortably that that was different. ‘ Robert is a 
very different person to me,” said John. ‘“ This is the house.” 

‘‘ What a nice old house,” said Dolly. ‘I should like to live here for 
a little.” John rang at the bell. It was a door with a handsomely carved 
lintel, over which a few odd bow-windows were built out to get gleams of 
the river. There was a blank wall, too, leading to the arch, the steady 
stream of traffic dinned in the distance of the misty street end. 

Mrs. Fane lived in one of the streets that lead out of the Strand. At 
one time she had worked for the Sisters of St. James, who lived not far 
off; but when, for various reasons, she ceased to become an active 
member of the community, she set up a little house of refuge, to which 
the Sisters often sent their convalescents. She hada sick kitchen for 
people who were leaving the hospitals, weak still and unfit for their work : 
mutton chops and words of encouragement were dealt out to them; a 
ground-floor room had been fitted up as a reading room, in which she 
gave weekly banquets of strong congou and dripping cake, such as her 
guests approved. She was a clever, original-minded woman; she had 
once thought of being a Sister, but life by rule had become intolerable to 
her, and she had gone her own way, and set to work to discover a clue of 
her own in the labyrinth in which people go wandering in pursuit of the 
good intentions which are said to lead to a dreary terminus. London itself 
may be paved with good intentions for all we know. Whoshall say what 
her stones might cry out if they had voices. But thero they lie cold and 
hard and silent, except for the monotonous roll of the wheels passing on from 
suburbs to markets, to docks, and to warehouses, those cities within a city. 

Charlotte Fane’s clue in the labyrinth was a gift for other people’s 
happiness, and a sympathy that no sorrow could ever over-darken. She 
had not been beautiful in her youth, but now in her middle age all her 
life seemed written in her kind face, in the clear brown eyes, in the gentle 
rectitude of her understanding sympathy. Some human beings speak to 
us unconsciously of trust and hope, as others, in their inner discordance, 
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seem to jaf and live out before our very eyes our own secret doubts and 
failings, and half-acknowledged fears. 

I have a friend, a philosopher, who thinks more justly than most 
philosophers. The other day when he said, ‘‘To be good is such 
a tremendous piece of luck,” we all laughed, but there was truth in 
his words, and I fear this luck of being born good, does not belong to all 
the people in my little history. John Morgan is good. His soul and his 
big body are at peace, and evenly balanced. Everything is intensely clear 
to him. The present is present, the past is past. Present the troubles 
and the hopes of the people among whom he is living; past the injuries 
and disappointments, the failures and grievances of his lot; once over 
they are immediately put away and forgotten. Charlotte Fane’s instincts 
were higher and keener, perhaps, than .the curate’s, but she, too, was 
born in harmony with sweet and noble things. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Morgan, ‘‘I come here whenever I want help and good 
advice. There are a few sick people upstairs that I visit. Mrs. Fane will 
show you her little hospital. Two of her nurses have just gone out 
to the East. She has been nursing some cholera patients with great 
success. I sent a letter to The Times on the subject; I don’t know if 
they have put it in; I have not seen the paper to-day.” As he spoke, 
there came a sudden, deep, melodious sound. 

‘‘ That is Big Ben,” said John. ‘‘ Three quarters. We are late.’’ The 
strokes fell one by one and filled the air and echoed down the street ; they 
seemed to sound above the noise and the hurry of the day. 

Dolly remembered afterwards how a man with an organ had come 
to the end of the street and had begun playing that tune of Queen 
Hortense’s as they went into the house. The door was opened by a smiling- 
looking girl in a blue dress with some stiff white coiffe and a big apron. 

‘‘Mrs. Fane expected them; she would be down directly; would 
Mr. Morgan go up and speak to her first ? Mrs. Connor was dying 
they feared. Would the lady wait in the nurses’ sitting-room?’ The 
little maid opened the door into a back room looking on to a terrace, 
beyond which the river flowed. There was a bookcase in the room, 
some green plants were growing in the window, a photograph hung over 
the chimney of one of Mr. Royal’s pictures. Dolly knew it again, that 
silent figure, that angel that ruled the world ; she had come face to face 
with the solemn face since she had looked at the picture two years ago in 
the painter's studio. Seeing it brought back that day very vividly—the 
young men’s talk in the green walk: how Rhoda startled her when she 
came from behind the tree. The clocks were still going on tolling out 
the hour one by one and ringing it out with prosy reiteration, some 
barges were sailing up the river, some children were at play, and the 
drone of that organ reached her occasionally ; so did the dull sound of 
voices in the room overhead. She saw two more white caps pass the 
window. She had waited some minutes, when she saw a paper lying on 
a chair, and Dolly, remembering John’s letters to The Times, took it up 
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and looked to see if it had been inserted. The letter was almost the first 
thing she saw, and she read it through quietly. It was signed ‘ Clericus,”’ 
and advocated a certain treatment for cholera. Long afterwards she talked 
it over quite calmly; then she turned the page. A quarter of an hour 
had passed by, for the clock in the room had begun to strike twelve. Did it 
strike into her brain ? Did the fatal words come with a shriek from the 
paper? What was this? For a minute she sat stunned, staring at the 
printed words—then she knew that she had known it all along, that she 
never had had hope not for one instant since he left them. For one 
minute only she could not believe that harm had happened to him, and 
that was the minute when she read a list printed in pitiless order— 
‘¢ Killed on the 20th of September; wounded at the battle of the Alma ; 
died on the following day of wounds received in action, Captain Errington 
Daubigney, Lieutenant Alexander Thorpe, —th Regiment, Ensign George 
Francis Vanborough. . . .”’ There were other names following but she 
could read no more. No one heard her ery, ‘‘My George, oh, my 
George! ”’ but when the’door opened and two nurses came in quietly in 
their white coiffes and blue dresses, they found a poor black heap lying 
upon the floor in the sunlight. 
* * ** * * 

I heard a sailor only the other day telling some women of his watch on 
the night of the Alma, and how he had worked on with some of the men 
from his ship, and as they went he searched for the face of a comrade who 
came from his own native town. ‘‘ His friends lived next door to us,” said 
Captain B , and I had promised his mother to look after him. I 
could hear nothing of the poor fellow. They said he was dead, and his 
name was in the papers; and they were all in mourning for him at home, 
when he walked in one day long after. They found it harder to tell his 
mother that he was alive than that he was dead.” Alas! many a tender 
heart at home had been struck that day by a deadly aim from those fatal 
heights for whom no such happy shock was in store. 

“If it had not been for George,” Jonah afterwards wrote to his 
mother, ‘‘ you would never have seen me again.” 

On that deadly slope, as they struggled up through the deadly storm of 
which ‘ the hail lashed the waters below into foam,” Jonah fell, wounded 
in the leg, and as he fell the bugles sounded, and he was left alone and 
surrounded. A Russian came up to cut him down. He had time to see 
the muzzle of a gun deliberately aimed. Jonah himself could hardly tell 
what happened. Suddenly some soldier, springing from behind, fired, and 
the gun went up, and Jonah was able to struggle to his feet. He saw his new 
ally run one man through with his bayonet, and then, with his clenched fist, 
strike down a third who had come to close quarters. It was a gallant 
rescue. When a moment came to breathe again Jonah turned. ‘ Thank 
you my man,” he gasped. The man looked at him and smiled. Jonah’s 
nerves were sharpened, for even in that instant he recognised George 
dressed in his private’s dress : his cap had gone, and he was bareheaded. 
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As Jonah exclaimed, he was carried on by a sudden rush from 
behind; he looked back, and he thought he saw George leap forward 
and fall. It was a sudden rally—a desperate push—men fell right and 
left. The Colonel, too, was down a few paces off, and then came a 
blinding crash. Jonah himself was knocked over a second time by a 
spent shell. When he came to himself, he was being carried to the rear, 
and the tide uf battle had swept on. 

That night, while Dolly was at home watching in the mourning house, 
two men were searching along a slope beyond a vineyard, where a fierce 
encounter had taken place. A village not far off had been burned to the 
ground; there were shreds and wrecks of the encounter lying all about. 
Some sailors came up with lanterns and asked the men what they were doing. 

‘‘They were looking for a man of their own corps. The Colonel 
had been making inquiry,” said the two soldiers. A reward had been 
offered—it was to be doubled if they brought him in alive. 

‘‘ A gentleman run away from his friends,’”’ said one of the men. 
‘¢ There is an officer in the Guards has offered the money ; he’s wounded 
himself, and been carried to the shore.”’ 

‘‘ Do you take money for it ?”’ said one of the sailors, turning away, 
and then he knelt down and raised some one in his arms, and turned his 
lantern upon the face. 

It was that of a young fellow, who might have seemed asleep at first. 
He had been shot through the temple in some close encounter. There 
was no mark except a dull red spot where the bullet had entered. He 
had been lying on his back on the slope, with his feet towards the sea ; 
his brows were knit, but his mouth was smiling. 

‘‘ Why, that’s him, poor fellow!’ said Corporal Smith, kneeling 
down and speaking below his breath. ‘‘So he’s dead: so much the 
worse for him, and for us too—twenty pound is twenty pound.” 

‘¢ Here is a letter to his sweetheart,” said one of the sailors, laymg 
the head gently down, and holding out a letter that had fallen from the 
dead man’s belt. 

‘«¢ Miss Vanbur—Vanborough ; that’s the name,” said Smith. 

The sailors had moved on with their lanterns: they had but little 
time to give to the dead in their search for the living; and then the 
soldiers, too, trudged back to the camp. 

All that night George lay still under the stars, with a strange look of 
Dolly’s own steadfast face that was not there in life. It was nobler than 
hers now, tear-stained and sorrowing, in the old house at home. After- 
wards, looking back, it seemed some comfort to Dolly to remember how 
that night of mourning had been spent, not discordantly separated from 
her George whom she had loved, but with him in spirit. 

All that night George lay still under the stars. In the morning, just 
at sunrise, they laid him in his grave. A breeze blew up from the sea in 
the soldiers’ faces, and they could hear the echo of some music that the 
French were playing on the heights. Some regiment was changing 
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quarters, and the band was playing “ Partant pour la Syriec,” and the 
music from the heights swelled over the valley. Then the armies passed 
on to fresh battle, leaving the soldiers who had fallen lying along the 
valley and by the sea. 

Jonah, on board ship, heard a rumour that George had been found 
desperately wounded, but alive. When he came back to the camp he found, 
to his bitter disappointment, that it was but a vain hope. George’s name 
was on the list of the officers who had died of their wounds on the day 
after the battle. That unlucky reward had made nothing but con- 
fusion. Smith and his companion declared they had found him alive and 
sent him to the shore to be taken on board. He must have died on the 
way, they said. Jonah paid the twenty pounds without demur when the 
men came to claim it. The letter they brought made their story seem 
true. Jonah asked them a few questions. ‘‘ Did he send me this letter 
for his sister ?”” he said: ‘‘ was he able to speak ?”’ 

Jonah was choking something down as he tried to speak quietly. 

‘* He sent his duty, sir,” said Smith, ‘‘and gave me the letter. He 
said we should meet in a better world.” 

‘Did he use those words?’’ said Jonah doubtfully. Something in 
the man’s tone seemed odd to him. 

Smith gained courage as he went on. ‘‘ He couldn’t speak much, poor 
gentleman. Joe can tell you as well as me. He said, ‘ Smith, you are 
a good fellow,’ says he, didn’t he, Joe?” 

Joe did not like being appealed to, and stopped Smith short. ‘* Come 
along,” he said, gruffly, ‘the Captain don’t want you now.” 

Jonah let them go. He was giddy and weak from illness, and overcome. 
He began to cry, poor fellow, and he did not want them to sec it ; he walked 
up and down, struggling with his grief. His was a simple, grateful heart. 

Colonel Fane, too, saw the men, who had gained confidence and whose 
story seemed probable : they said nothing of the money that Jonah had 
offered. Poor George’s commission had come only the day before the 
battle. Colonel Fane sent his name home with the list of the officers 
who had fallen. He thought of the sweet-looking girl, his old friend’s 
daughter, and remembered their talk together. His heart ached for her 
as he wrote her a few words of remembrance and feeling for her sorrow. 
His praise of George was Dolly’s best comfort at that miserable time, and 
the few words he enclosed written by her brother on the very morning of 
the battle. 





CHAPTER XLVII, 
From Heart or very Heart. 


Ir was as well perhaps that the cruel news should have come to Dolly as 
it did, suddenly, without the torture of apprehension, of sympathy. She 
knew the worst now, she had seen it printed for all the world to read ; 
she knew the worst even while they carried her upstairs half conscious ; 
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some-one said “ higher up,” and then came another flight, and she was 
laid on a bed and a window was opened, and a flapping handkerchief that 
she seemed to remember came dabbing on her face. It was evening when 
she awoke, sinking into life. She was lying on a little bed like her own, 
but it was not her own room. It was a room with a curious cross corner 
and a window with white curtains, through which the evening lights were 
still shining. There was a shaded green lamp in a closet opening out of 
the room, in the corner of which a figure was sitting at_work with a coiffe 
like that one she had seen pass the window as she waited in the room 
down below. 

A low sob brought the watcher to Dolly’s side. She came up carry- 
ing the little shaded lamp. Dolly saw in its light the face of a sweet- 
looking woman that seemed strangely familiar. She said, “ Lie still, my 
dear child. I will get you some food,” and in a few minutes she came 
back with a cup of broth, which she held to her lips, for to her surprise 
Dolly found that her hands were trembling so that she could not hold the 
cup herself. 

‘* You must use my hands,’ said the lady, smiling. ‘I am Mrs. 
Fane. You know my brother David. I am a nurse by trade.” 

And nursed by these gentle hands, watched by these kind eyes, the 
days went by. Dolly ‘‘ had narrowly escaped a nervous fever,” the doctor 
said. ‘She must be kept perfectly quiet; she could not have come to a 
better place to be taken care of.” 

Mrs. Fane reminded Dolly one day of their first meeting in Mr. Royal’s 
studio. ‘*I have been expecting you,”’ she said, with a smile. ‘‘ We seem 
to belong to each other.” 

Marker came, and was installed in the inner closet. One day Mrs. 
Palmer came bursting in with much agitation and many tears; she had 
one grand piece of news. ‘‘ The Admiral was come,’’ she said; “he 
should come and see Dolly before long; but Mrs. Palmer’s visit did the 
girl no good, and ata hint from Mrs. Fane, the Admiral also kept away. 
He left many parcels and friendly messages. They were all full of sym- 
pathy and kindness, and came many times a day to the door of the 
nurses’ home. But Mrs. Fane was firm, and after that one visit from 
Mrs. Palmer she kept every-one out, otherwise they would all have 
wished to sit by Dolly’s bed all day long. The kindness of leaving people 
alone is one which warm-hearted people find least easy to practice ; and, 
in truth, the best, quiet, and completest rest comes with a sense of kind- 
ness waiting, of friends at hand when the time is come for them. 

One evening, when Dolly was lying half asleep, dreaming of a dream 
of her waking hours, a heavy step came to the door, some one knocked, 
and when Marker opened with a hush! a gruff voice asked how Dolly 
was, and grumbled something else, and then the step went stumping down 
to the sitting-room below. When Dolly asked who had knocked, Marker 
said, ‘* It was only an old man with a parcel, my dear. I soon sent him 
off,” she added, complacently. 
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Dolly was disappointed when Mrs. Fane, coming if, in the morning, 
told her that the Admiral had called the night. before. He had left a 
message. He would not disturb the invalid. He had come to say that 
he was ordered off to Ireland on a special mission. He had brought 
some more guava jelly and tins of turtle soup, also a parcel of tracts, 
called ‘“‘The Sinners’ Cabinet.” He told Mrs. Fane that he was taking 
Mrs. Palmer into Yorkshire, for he did not like leaving her alone. He 
also brought a note for Dolly. It was a hurried scrawl from Philippa. 


“ Church House, October 30. 


** Dartinc,—My heart is torn. I am off to-morrow morning by cock- 
crow, of course, travelling in the same train, but in a different carriage, 
with my husband. This is his arrangement, not mine, for he knows that 
I cannot and will not submit to those odious fumes of tobacco. Dearest, 
how gladly would I have watched by your pillow for hours had Mrs. Fane 
permitted the mother that one sad privilege ; but she is trained in a 
sterner school than I. And, since I must not be with you, come to me 
without delay. They expect you—your room is prepared. My brother 
will come for you ata moment’s notice. You will find Thomas a far 
pleasanter travelling companion than Joanna (with whom you are threat- 
ened). Do not hesitate between them. As for the Admiral, he, as usual, 
wishes to arrange everything for everybody. Opposition is useless until 
he is gone. And heaven knows I have little strength wherewith to resist 
jest now.” 

There was a P.S. ‘ You may as well get that memorandum back 


from Tapeall if you can.” 


Dolly was not used to expect very much from her mother. Mrs. Fane 
was relieved to find that she was not hurt by Mrs. Palmer’s departure ; 
but this seemed to her, perhaps, saddest of all, and telling the saddest 
story. Her mother had sent Dolly baskets of flowers, Mrs. Morgan called 
constantly with prescriptions of the greatest value. Mrs. Fane had more 
faith in her own beef-tea than in other people’s prescriptions. She 
used to come in to see her patient several times a day. Sometimes she 
was on her way to the hospital in her long cloak and veiled bonnet. She 
would tell Dolly many stories of the poor people in their own homes. At 
certain hours of the day there would be voices and a trampling of feet on 
the stairs outside. 

‘« Tt is some more of them nurses,”’ said Marker, peeping out cautiously. 
‘White caps~and aprons—that’s what this institootion seems to be 
kep’ for.” 

Marker had an objection to institootions. ‘Let people keep them- 
selves to theirselves,” she used to say. She could not bear to have Dolly 
ill in this strange house, with its silence and stiff orderly ways. She 
would gladly have carried her home if she could, but it was better for 
Dolly to be away from all the sad scenes of the last few months. Here 
she was resting with her grief—it seemed to lie still for a while. So the 
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hours passed. She would listen with a vague curiosity to the murmur of 
voices, to the tramp of the feet outside, bells struck from the steeples 
round about, high in the air and melodiously ringing; Big Ben would 
come swelling over the house-tops ; the river brought the sound to Dolly’s 
open window. 


Clouds are in the sky, a great heavy bank is rising westward. 
Yellow lights fall fitfully upon the water, upon the barges floating past, 
the steamers, the boats; the great spanning bridge and the distant 
towers are confused and softened by a silver autumnal haze ; a few yellow 
leaves drop from the creeper round the window ; the water flows cool and 
dim ; the far distant sound of the wheels drones on continually. Dolly 
looks at it all. It does not seem to concern her, as she sits there sadly 
and wearily. Who does not know these hours, tranquil but sad beyond 
words, when the pain not only of one’s own grief, but of the sorrow 
of life itself, seems to enter into the soul. It was a pain new to Dolly, 
and it frightened her. Some one coming in saw Dolly’s terrified look, 
and came and sat down beside her. It was Mrs. Fane, with her kind 
face, who took her hand, and seemed to know it all as she talked to her 
of her own life, talked to her of those whom she had loved and who 
were gone. Each word she spoke had a meaning, for she had lived her 
words and wept them out one by one. 

She had seen it all go by. Love and friendship had passed her along 
the way; some had hurried on before, some had lagged behind, or 
strayed away from her grasp, and then late in life had come happiness, 
and to her warm heart tenderest dreams of motherhood, and then the 
final cry of parting love and of utter anguish and desolation, and that too 
had passed away. ‘ But the love is mine still,” she said; ‘‘ and love is life.” 

To each one of us comes the thought of those who live most again, when 
we hear of a generous deed, ofa truthful word spoken ; of those who hated 
evil and loved the truth, for the truth was in them and common to all; of 
those whose eyes were wise to see the angels in the field at work among the 
devils. . . . The blessing is ours of their love for great and noble things. 
We may not all be gifted with the divinest fires of their nobler insight 
and wider imagination, but we may learn to live as they did, and to seek 
a deeper grasp of life, a more generous sympathy. Overwhelmed we 
may be with self-tortures, and wants, and remorses, swayed by many 
winds, sometimes utterly indifferent from very weariness, but we may 
still return thanks for the steadfast power of the noble dead. It-reigns 
unmoved through the raving of the storm; it speaks of a bond beyond 
death and beyond life. Something of all this Mrs. Fane taught Dolly 
by words in this miserable hour of loneliness, but still nrore by her simple 
daily actions. .°. . The girl, hearing her friend speak, seemed no 
longer alone. She took Mrs. Fane’s hand and looked at her, and asked 
whether she might not come and live there some day, and try to help her 
with her sick people. 
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“Did I ever tell you that, long ago, Colonel Fane told me I was to 
come,” said Dolly, smiling. 

‘You shall come whenever you like,” said Mrs. Fane, smiling, 
‘*but you will have other things to do, my dear, and you must ask your 
cousin’s leave.” 

“Robert! I don’t think he would approve,” said Dolly, looking at a 
letter which had come from him only that morning. ‘‘ There are many 
things, I fear...” She stopped short and blushed painfully as one of the 
nurses came to the door. Only that day Dolly had done something of 
which she feared he might disapprove. She had written to Mr. Tapeall, 
in reply to a letter from him, and asked him to lose no time in acting 
upon George’s will. She had a feverish longing that what he had wished 
should be done without delay. 


There is a big van at the door of the house in Old Street: 
great packing-cases have been hoisted in; a few disconsolate chairs and 
tables are standing on the pavement; the one looking-glass of the esta- 
blishment comes out sideways, and stuffed with straw; the creepers hang 
for sole curtains to the windows; George’s planis are growing already 
into tangle in the garden; John’s study is no longer crammed with 
reports,—the very flavour of his tobacco-smoke in it is gone, and the wind 
comes blowing freshly through the open window. Cassie and Zoe are 
away in the country on a visit; the boys are away; Rhoda and Mrs. 
Morgan are going back to join John in the City. The expense of the 
double household is more than the family purse can conveniently meet. 
The gifts the rector has to bestow are not those of gold or of silver. 

They have been working hard all the morning, packing, directing : 
Rhoda showing great cleverness and aptitude, for she was always good at 
an emergency ; and now, tired out, with dusty hands and soiled apron, 
she is resting on the one chair which remained in the drawing-room, 
while Mrs. Morgan, downstairs, is giving some last directions. Rhoda 
is glad to go; to leave the old, tiresome house ; and yet, as she told Dolly, 
it is but the old grind over again, which is to recommence, and she hates 
it more and more. Vague schemes cross her mind—vague and indirect 
regrets. Is she sorry for George? Yes, Rhoda is as sorry as it is in her 
nature to be: She put on a black dress when she heard he was dead ; 
but again and again the thought came to her how different things might 
have been. If she had only known all, thought Rhoda, naively, how 
differently she would have acted. As they sat in the empty room, where 
they used to make music once, she thought it all over. How dull they 
had all been! She felt ill and aggrieved. There was Raban, who never 
came near her now. It was all a mistake from the beginning. . . . Then 
she began to think about her future. She had heard of a situation in 
Yorkshire—Mrs. Boswarrick wanted a governess for her children. Should 
she offer herself? Was it near Ravensrick she wondered? This was not 
the moment for such reflections. One of the men came for the chair on 
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which she was sitting. Rhoda then went into the garden, and looked 
about for the last time, walking once more round the old gravel walk. 
George’s strawberry plants had spread all over the bed; the verbena was 
green and sprouting; the vine wall was draped with falling sprays and 
tendrils. She pulled a great bunch down and came away, tearing the 
leaves one by one from the stem. Yes, she would write to Mrs. Bos- 
warrick, she thought. 

Old Betty was standing at the garden door. ‘ T’ missus was putten 
her bonnet an,” she said; ‘‘t’ cab was at door; and t’ poastman wanted 
to knaw whar’ to send t’ letters: he had brought one,”—and Betty held 
out a thick envelope, addressed to Miss Parnell. 

It was a long letter, and written in a stiff round hand, on very thick 
paper. Rhoda understood not one word of it at first; then she looked 
again more closely. 

As she stood there reading it, absorbed, with flushed cheeks, with a 
beating heart, Mrs. Morgan called her hastily. ‘‘ Come, child,” she said, 
‘‘we shall have to give the cabman another sixpence for. waiting!” 
but Rhoda read on, and Mrs. Morgan came up, vexed and impatient, and 
tapped her on the shoulder., 

“Don’t,” said Rhoda, impatiently, reading still, and she moved away 
a step. 

“ Are you going to keep me all day, Rhoda?” said Mrs. Morgan, 
indignant and surprised. 

‘¢ Aunt Morgan,” said Rhoda, looking up at last, ‘‘ something has 
happened.” Her eyes were glittering, her lips were set tight, her cheeks 
were burning bright. ‘‘ It is all mine, they say.” 

‘What do you mean?” said the old lady. ‘‘ Were the keys in the 
box, Betty?” Rhoda laid her hand upon her aunt’s arm. 

‘“‘ George Vanborough has left me all his money!” she said in a low 
voice. For a moment her aunt looked at her in amazement. 

‘‘But you mustn’t take it, my dear!’’ said Mrs. Morgan, quite 
breathless. 

‘‘Poor George! it was his last wish,” said Rhoda, gazing fixedly 
before her. 


Mr. Tapeall was a very stupid old man, weaving his red tape into 
ungracious loops and meshes, acting with due deliberation. If an address 
was to be found in the Red Book, he would send a clerk to certify it before 
despatching a letter by post. When Dolly some time before had sent him 
George’s will, he put it carefully away in his strong box; now when she 
wrote him a note begging him to do at once what was necessary, he 
deliberated greatly, and determined to write letters to the whole family on 
the subject. 

Mrs. Palmer replied by return of post. She was not a little indignant 
when the old lawyer had announced to her that he could not answer for 
the turn which circumstances might take, nor for the result of an appeal 
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to the law. He was bound to observe that George’s will was perfectly 
valid. It consisted of a simple gift, in formal language, of all his pro- 
perty, real and personal, to Rhoda. By the late ‘‘ Wills Act”’ of 1837, 
this gift would pass all the property as it stood at his death; or, as 
Mr. Tapeall clearly expressed it, ‘‘ would speak as from his death as to 
the property comprised therein.” Mr. Tapeall recommended that his 
clients should do nothing for the present. The onus of proof lay with 
the opposite side. Mr. Raban had promised to ascertain all particulars, 
as far as might be: on his return from the Crimea they would be in a 
better position to judge. 

Mrs. Palmer wrote back furious. Mr. Tapeall had reasons of his own. 
He knew perfectly well that it was a robbery, that every one would agree 
in this. It was a plot, she would not say by whom concocted. She 
was so immoderate in her abuse that Mr. Tapeall was seriously offended. 
Mrs. Palmer must do him the justice to withdraw her most uncalled- 
for assertions. Miss Vanborough herself had requested him to prove her 
brother’s will and carry out his intentions as trustee to her property. He 
considered it his duty to acquaint Miss Parnell with the present state of af- 
fairs. Mr. Tapeall happened to catch cold and to be confined to his room 
for some days. He had a younger partner, Mr. Parch, a man of a more 
energetic and fiery temperament, and when, in Mr. Tapeall’s absence, a 
letter arrived signed Philippa Palmer, presenting her compliments, desiring 
them at once to destroy that will of her son’s, to which, for their own 
purposes, no doubt, they were pretending to attach importance, Mr. Parch, 
irritated and indignant, sat down then and there and wrote off to Mrs. 
Palmer and to Miss Rhoda Parnell by that same post. ° 

The letter to Mrs. Palmer was short and to the purpose. She was at 
liberty to consult any other member of the profession in whom she placed 
more confidence. ‘To Miss Parnell, Mr. Parch related the contents of his 
late client’s will. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 
AN EXPLANATION. 


Lapy Saran had left much more than anybody expected. She had 
invested her savings in houses. Some had sold lately at very high prices. 
A builder had offered a large sum for Church House itself and the garden. 
It was as Mr. Tapeall said: the chief difficulty lay in the proof of 
George’s death. Alas for human nature! after an enterprising visit from 
Rhoda to Gray’s Inn (she had been there before with Mrs. Palmer), after 
a not very long interview, in which Rhoda opened her heart and her 
beautiful eyes, and in the usual formula expressed her helpless confidence 
in Mr. Tapeall’s manly protection, the old lawyer was suddenly far more 
convinced than he had been before of the justice of Miss Parnell’s claims. 
Her friend and benefactor had died on the 21st. He was Lady Sarah’s 
heir, he had wished her to have this last token of his love, but she would 
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give everything up, she said, rather than go to law with those whom she 
must ever revere, as belonging to him. 

Mr. Tapeall was very much touched by her generosity. 

‘* Really, you young ladies are outvieing each other,” said he. ‘‘ When 
you know a little more of the world and money’s use ut 

Rhoda started to go. 

“IT must not stay now; but then I shall trust to you entirely, Mr. 
Tapeall,”’ she said. ‘‘ You will always tell me what to do? Promise me 
that you will.” 

‘¢ Perhaps, under the circumstances,” said Mr. Tapeall, hesitating, 
‘¢ it might be better if you were to take some other opinion.” 

‘No, no,” said the girl, ‘‘there is no division between us. All I 
wish is to do what is right, and to carry out dear George’s wishes.” 

It is not the place here to enter into details which Mr. Tapeall alone 
could properly explain. It was after an interview with him that Dolly 
wrote to Rhoda :—* Mr. Tapeall tells me of your generous offer, dear 
Rhoda, and that you are ready to give everything up sooner than go to 
law. Do not think that I am not glad that you should have what would 
have been yours if you had married my brother. I must always wish what 
he wished, and I write this to tell you that you must not think of me: 
my best happiness now is doing what he would have liked.” 

To Dolly it seemed, in her present morbid and over-wrought state, as 
if this was a sort of expiation for her hardness to Rhoda, whom George 
had loved, and indeed money seemed to her at that time but a very small 
thing, and the thought of Church House so sad that she could never wish 
to go back to it. And Robert’s letters seemed to grow colder and colder, 
and everything was sad together. 

Frank came to see her one day before she left London ; he had been 
and come back, and was going again with fresh supplies to the Hast; he 
brought her a handful of dried grass from the slope where George had 
fallen. Corporal Smith had shown him the place where he had found 
the poor young fellow lying. Frank had also seen Colonel Fane, who had 
made all enquiries at the time. The date of the boy’s death seemed 
established without doubt. 

When Frank. said something of business, and of disputing the will, 
Dolly said,---‘‘ Please, please let it be. There seems to be only one pain 
left for me now—that of not doing as he wished.” People blamed Raban 
very much afterwards for having so easily agreed to give up Miss Van- 
borough’s rights. 

The storm of indignation, consternation, is over. The shower of lawyers’ 
letters is dribbling and dropping more slowly. Mrs. Palmer had done all 
in her power, sat up all night, retired for several days to bed, risen by 
daybreak, gone on her knees to Sir Thomas, apostrophised Julie, written 
letter after letter, and finally come up to town, leaving Dolly at Henley 
Court. Dolly was in disgrace, direst disgrace. It was all her fault, her 
strange and perverted obstinacy, that led her to prefer others to her own 
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mother. The Admiral, too, how glad he would have been of a home in 
London. How explain her own child’s conduct ? Dear George had never 
for one instant intended to leave anything but his own fortune to Rhoda. 
How could Dolly deny this? How could she? Poor Dolly never 
attempted to deny it. Sir Thomas had tried in vain to explain to his sister 
that Dolly had nothing whatever to do with the present state of the law. 
It was true that she steadily refused to put the whole thing into Chancery, 
as many people suggested ; but Rhoda, too, refused to plead, and steadily 
kept to her resolution of opposing everything first. 

‘Painful, indeed, very painful,” said Mr. Stock, ‘‘ but absolutely 
necessary under the circumstances; otherwise I should say” (with a 
glance at poor pale Dolly), ‘let it go, let it go, worm and moth, dross, 
dross, dross.” 

** Mr. Stock, you are talking nonsense,” said Mrs. Palmer, quite testily. 

Then Mrs. Palmer came to London with Sir Thomas, and all day long the 
faded fly—it has already appeared in these pages—travelled from Gray’s 
Inn to Lincoln’s Inn, to the Temple, and back to Mr. Tapeall’s again. 
Mrs. Palmer left a card at the Lord Chancellor's private residence, then 
picked up her brother at his Club, went off to the City to meet Rhoda 
face to face, and to insist upon her giving up her ill-gotten wealth. She 
might have spared herself the journey. Rhoda had left the Rectory. 
John Morgan received Mrs. Palmer and her companion with a very grave 
face. Cassieand Zoe left the room. Mrs. Morgan came down in an old 
cap looking quite crushed and subdued. The poor old lady began to cry. 

John was greatly troubled : he said, ‘* I don’t know how to speak of this 
wretched business. What can you think of us, Mrs. Palmer?” 

‘You had better not ask me, Mr. Morgan,” said Mrs. Palmer, ‘I 
have come to speak to your niece.” 

*‘T am sorry to say that Rhoda has left our house,’’ John said, ‘‘ she 
no longer cares for our opinion, she has sent for one of her own father’s 
relations.” 

‘* Perhaps you can tell me where to find her?” said Mrs. Palmer, in 
her most sarcastic tone. She thought Rhoda was upstairs and ashamed 
to come down. 

‘‘Oh! Mrs. Palmer, she is at Church House,” burst in Mrs. Morgan, 
‘¢ we entreated her not to go. John forbade her. Mr. Tapeall gave her 
leave. If only Frank Raban were back!” 

Mrs. Palmer gave a little shriek. ‘‘ At Church House already! It is 
disgraceful, utterly disgraceful, that is what I think. Dolly and all of 
you are behaving in the most scandalous > 

‘Poor Dolly has done no harm,” said Morgan, turning very red. 
‘“‘She has not unjustly and ungratefully grasped at a quibble, taken 
what does not belong to her, paid back all your kindness with 
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ingratitude. ... 
Good-natured Sir Thomas was touched by the curate’s earnestness. 
He held out his hand, 
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** You, of course, Morgan, have nothing to do with the circumstances,” 
said he. ‘Something must be done; some arrangement must be made. 
Anything is better than going to law.”’ 

‘If Mrs. Palmer would only see her,” said Mrs. Morgan, earnestly. — 
‘‘T know Rhoda would think it most kind.” 

‘*T refuse to see Miss Parnell,” said Mrs. Palmer, with dignity. ‘* As 
for Tapeall, Thomas, let us go to him.” 

‘‘ They certainly do not seem to have profited by Rhoda’s increase of 
fortune, living on in that horrible dingy place,” Sir Thomas said, as the fly 
rolled away towards Gray’s Inn once more. On the road Mrs. Palmer sud- 
denly changed her mind, and desired the coachman to drive to Kensington. 

“Do you really propose to go there?” said Sir Thomas, rather 
doubtfully. 

‘* You are like the Admiral, Thomas, for making difficulties,” said Mrs. 
Palmer, excitedly, and calling to the coachman to go quicker. 

It was late in the afternoon when they reached the door of Church 
House. A strange servant opens to them; a strange stream of light 
comes from the hall, where a bright chandelier had been suspended. The 
whole place seemed different already. A broad crimson carpet had been 
put down ; some flowers had been brought in and set out on great china 
jars. Mrs. Palmer was rather taken aback as she asked, with her head 
far out of the carriage-window, whether Miss Parnell was at home. 

The drawing-room door opens a little bit, Rhoda listens, hesitates 
whether or not to go out, but Mrs. Palmer is coming in, and Rhoda 
retreats, only to give herself room to advance once more as the two visitors 
are ushered in. The girl comes flying from the other end of the room, 
bursts out crying, and clings kneeling to Philippa’s dress. 

“* At last!’ she says. ‘‘ Oh, Mrs. Palmer, I did not dare to hope, 
but, oh! how good of you to come!” 

*‘ Good, indeed! No, do not thank me,” said Mrs. Palmer, drawing 
herself up. ‘‘ Have you the face, Rhoda, to meet me—to wish to see me 
after all the harm you bave done to me and to my poor child? I wonder 
you dare stay in the same room with me!” 

Rhoda did not remark that it was Mrs. Palmer herself who had come 
to her. Her eyes filled with big tears. 

‘‘ What have I done ?”’ she said, appealing to Sir Thomas. ‘It is 
all theirs, and they know it. It will always be theirs. Oh, Mrs. Palmer, 
if you would only take it all, and let me be your—your little companion, 
as before!’’ cried the girl, with a sob, fixing those wonderful constraining 
eyes of hers upon Philippa. ‘‘ Will you send me away—I, who owe 
everything to you?” she said. And she clasped her hands and almost 
knelt. The baronet instinctively stepped forward to raise her. 

‘“‘Do not kneel, Rhoda. This is all pretence,” cried Mrs. Palmer. 
‘“‘ Sir Thomas is easily deceived. If the Admiral were here he would see 
through your—your ungrateful duplicity.” Rhoda only persisted. How 
her eyes spoke! how her hands and voice entreated ! 
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‘* You would believe me,”’ she said, ‘‘ indeed, you would, if you could 
see my heart. My only thought is to do as you wish, and to show you 
that I am not ungrateful.” 

‘‘ Then you will give it all back,” said Mrs. Palmer, coming to the 
* point instantly, and seizing Rhoda’s hand tight in hers. 

‘‘ Of course I will,” said Rhoda, still looking into Mrs. Palmer’s eager 
face. ‘I have doue so already. Ii is all yours ; it always will be yours, 
as before. Dear Mrs. Palmer, this is your house ; your room is ready: I 
have put some flowers there. It is, oh, so sad here all alone! the walls 
seem to call for you! If you send me away I don’t know what will 
happen to me!” and she began to cry. ‘‘ My own have sent me away ; 
there is no one left but you, and the memory of his love for me.” 

I don’t know how or where Rhoda had studied human nature, nor 
how she had learnt the art of suiting herself to others. Mrs. Palmer 
came in meaning to speak her mind plainly, to overwhelm the girl with 
reproach ; before she had been in the room two minutes she had begun 
to soften. There was the entreating Rhoda: no longer shabby little Rhoda 
from the curate’s house, but an elegant lady in a beautiful simple dress, 
falling in silken folds ; her cloud of dark hair was fashionably frizzed ; her 
manner had changed—it was appealing and yet dignified, as befitted an 
heiress. All this was not without its effect upon Philippa’s experienced eye. 

Rhoda had determined from the first to win Mrs. Palmer over, to 
show the world that hers was no stolen wealth, no false position. She 
felt as if it would make everything comfortable both to her own con- 
science, which was not over easy, and to those from whom she was taking 
her wealth, if only a reconciliation could be brought about ; what need 
was there for a quarrel—for going to law, if only all could be reconciled. 
She would do anything they wished—serve them in a hundred ways. 
Uncle John, who had spoken so unkindly, would see then who was right ; 
Aunt Morgan, too, who had refused to come with her, would discover her 
mistake. There was a certain triumph in the thought of gaining over 
those who had most right to be estranged, so thought Rhoda, uncon- 
sciously speculating upon Dolly’s generosity, upon Mrs. Palmer’s sudden- 
ness of character. 

‘This is all most painful to me,’’ Philippa cried, more and more 
flurried. ‘Rhoda, you cannot expect “4 

‘“*T expect nothing—nothing, only I ask everything,” said Rhoda, pas- 
sionately, to Sir Thomas. ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Palmer, you can send me away 
from you, if you will; or.you can let me be your daughter. I would give 
up everything ; I would follow you anywhere—anywhere—everywhere ! ” 

Mrs. Palmer sank, still agitated, into the nearest arm-chair. It was 
a new one of Gillow’s, with shining new cushions and castors. Rhoda 
came and knelt beside it, with her lustrous eyes still fixed upon Mrs. 
Palmer’s face. Sir Thomas cleared his throat; he was quite affected by 
the little scene. Mrs. Palmer actully kissed Rhoda at parting. 
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Tue 25th of February, 1830, was a great day in literary and artistic 
Paris. Victor Hugo’s play of Hernani was going to be performed for the’ 
first time, on the classic boards of the Théatre Francais. Classic and 
romantic were at last to grapple upon the actual arena of stage representa- 
tion. It was to be a hand to hand struggle between the champions of 
the old poetry and the champions of the new. The combat had long 
been preparing ; at other points of the field of art and literature it had 
long been actually joined. Young Frenchmen whose years dated with 
those of the century, and others younger still and more audacious, had 
vigorously applied and defended new and libertine canons alike in 
painting and poetry. 

In painting, the years between 1820 and 1825 had seen the efforts of 
Géricault, with his Raft of the Medusa, of Delacroix with his Dante and 
Virgil in Hell, and his Massacre of Chios, to carry out and improve the 
bold example which the classic Gros, in pictures like his Victims of the 
Plague at Jaffa, had set once, but had afterwards shrunk back from and 
renounced. The same years had seen a great popularity growing round 
the English painter Bonington, who lived in Paris, and delighted its more 
irreverent spirits with bright and living landscapes inspired by nothing but 
nature, with vividly coloured and costumed pieces of familiar history, 
illustrations of Walter Scott, or the like—all of them things as un- 
official and as unclassical as possible. Two new impulses had thus been 
put in evidence, in opposition to what was official and classical, to the cold 
and laboured studio style of the Empire, its colourless and passionless 
canons of the antique and the sublime. What Géricault and Delacroix 
had represented was in the main a native impulse, a reaction of the French 
spirit against its own austere and artificial legislation, a claim made by it 
to range at large among past or contemporary sources for subjects passionate, 
agitated, familiar, beautiful, or horrible, and to combine all means for repre- 
senting them vividly and naturally, so as to strike at once the eye and the 
imagination. What Bonington had represented was the impulse of a 
foreign example coming in aid of this native impulse. He had imported 
into France a spirit of free nature, familiarity, and vivid colour, from 
England where the spirit already existed. 

In literature, although the romantic movement had to encounter 
traditions much more venerable than in painting, and to overthrow a 
legislation much more firmly established, inasmuch as it dated not 
from the time of David but from the time of Boileau, the issue of the 
encounter was Westined to be only so much the more decisive and 
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‘‘ You would believe me,’’ she said, ‘‘ indeed, you would, if you could 
see my heart. My only thought is to do as you wish, and to show you 
that I am not ungrateful.” 

‘‘ Then you will give it all back,” said Mrs. Palmer, coming to the 
* point instantly, and seizing Rhoda's hand tight in hers. 

‘* Of course I will,” said Rhoda, still looking into Mrs. Palmer's eager 
face. ‘I have done so already. Ii is all yours; it always will be yours, 
as before. Dear Mrs. Palmer, this is your house ; your room is ready: I 
have put some flowers there. It is, oh, so sad here all alone! the walls 
seem to call for you! If you send me away I don’t know what will 
happen to me!” and she began to cry. ‘ My own have sent me away ; 
there is no one left but you, and the memory of his love for me.” 

I don’t know how or where Rhoda had studied human nature, nor 
how she had learnt the art of suiting herself to others. Mrs. Palmer 
came in meaning to speak her mind plainly, to overwhelm the girl with 
reproach ; before she had been in the room two minutes she had begun 
to soften. There was the entreating Rhoda: no longer shabby little Rhoda 
from the curate’s house, but an elegant lady in a beautiful simple dress, 
falling in silken folds ; her cloud of dark hair was fashionably frizzed ; her 
manner had changed—it was appealing and yet dignified, as befitted an 
heiress. All this was not without its effect upon Philippa’s experienced eye. 

Rhoda had determined from the first to win Mrs. Palmer over, to 
show the world that hers was no stolen wealth, no false position. She 
felt as if it would make everything comfortable both to her own con- 
science, which was not over easy, and to those from whom she was taking 
her wealth, if only a reconciliation could be brought about ; what need 
was there for a quarrel—for going to law, if only all could be reconciled. 
She would do anything they wished—serve them in a hundred ways. 
Uncle John, who had spoken so unkindly, would see then who was right ; 
Aunt Morgan, too, who had refused to come with her, would discover her 
mistake. There was a certain triumph in the thought of gaining over 
those who had most right to be estranged, so thought Rhoda, uncon- 
sciously speculating upon Dolly’s generosity, upon Mrs. Palmer’s sudden- 
ness of character. 

“This is all most painful to me,” Philippa cried, more and more 
flurried. ‘Rhoda, you cannot expect——”’ 

‘“‘T expect nothing—nothing, only I ask everything,” said Rhoda, pas- 
sionately, to Sir Thomas. ‘Oh, Mrs. Palmer, you can send me away 
from you, if you will; or you can let me be your daughter. I would give 
up everything ; I would follow you anywhere—anywhere—everywhere ! ” 

Mrs. Palmer sank, still agitated, into the nearest arm-chair. It was 
a new one of Gillow’s, with shining new cushions and castors. Rhoda 
came and knelt beside it, with her lustrous eyes still fixed upon - Mrs. 
Palmer’s face. Sir Thomas cleared his throat; he was quite affected by 
the little scene. Mrs, Palmer actully kissed Rhoda at parting. 
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Tue 25th of February, 1830, was a great day in literary and artistic 
Paris. Victor Hugo’s play of Hernani was going to be performed for the’ 
first time, on the classic boards of the Théatre Francais. Classic and 
romantic were at last to grapple upon the actual arena of stage representa- 
tion. It was to be a hand to hand struggle between the champions of 
the old poetry and the champions of the new. The combat had long 
been preparing ; at other points of the field of art and literature it had 
long been actually joined. Young Frenchmen whose years dated with 
those of the century, and others younger still and more audacious, had 
vigorously applied and defended new and libertine canons alike in 
painting and poetry. 

In painting, the years between 1820 and 1825 had seen the efforts of 
Géricault, with his Raft of the Medusa, of Delacroix with his Dante and 
Virgil in Hell, and his Massacre of Chios, to carry out and improve the 
bold example which the classic Gros, in pictures like his Victims of the 
Plague at Jaffa, had set once, but had afterwards shrunk back from and 
renounced. The same years had seen a great popularity growing round 
the English painter Bonington, who lived in Paris, and delighted its more 
irreverent spirits with bright and living landscapes inspired by nothing but 
nature, with vividly coloured and costumed pieces of familiar history, 
illustrations of Walter Scott, or the like—all of them things as un- 
official and as unclassical as possible. Two new impulses had thus been 
put in evidence, in opposition to what was official and classical, to the cold 
and laboured studio style of the Empire, its colourless and passionless 
canons of the antique and the sublime. What Géricault and Delacroix 
had represented was in the main a native impulse, a reaction of the French 
spirit against its own austere and artificial legislation, a claim made by it 
to range at large among past or contemporary sources for subjects passionate, 
agitated, familiar, beautiful, or horrible, and to combine all means for repre- 
senting them vividly and naturally, so as to strike at once the eye and the 
imagination. What Bonington had represented was the impulse of a 
foreign example coming in aid of this native impulse. He had imported 
into France a spirit of free nature, familiarity, and vivid colour, from 
England where the spirit already existed. 

In literature, although the romantic movement had to encounter 
traditions much more venerable than in painting, and to overthrow a 
legislation much more firmly established, inasmuch as it dated not 
from the time of David but from the time of Boileau, the issue of the 
encounter was @estined to be only so much the more decisive and 
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brilliant. As in the case of painting, so in the case of poetry, the 
movement comprised two main elements. Here also it proceeded from 
two main impulses—impulses which turned quickly into principles. There 
was the primary impulse, and anon principle, of a native reaction againat 
the classical theories—the periwig theories, as in those days they got to be 
called—of artificial restriction, of dignity, of the unities, of pompous choice 
and observance in form, diction, and vocabulary, of solemn and circumspect 
artistic formality. There was the secondary impulse, and anon principle, 
of following foreign fashions, of taking example by other countries where the 
barriers which had shut out art from nature, and divorced the sublime from 
the grotesque, and cramped the imagination in its exercise, had either 
been not so strong as in France, or else had been earlier broken down. 
It is true that these new elements in French literature, the element of 
re-action and the element of imitation, were not without other elements 
that foreran and prepared the ground for them. Rousseau had, in litera- 
ture, been the first forerunner of the romantic movement more than 
a half a century before, with his love of nature and genius for the 
description of nature, with his brooding melancholy and yearning self- 
tenderness, and his genius for the expression of those. Bernardin de St. 
Pierre had been in some sort the literary successor of Rousseau, especially 
as regards the love of nature and the gift for her description ; and it was 
he who introduced into the succession the sentiment of distant and pri- 
meval nature. Chateaubriand was, in another sort, the literary successor 
of Bernardin de St. Pierre. Chateaubriand expressed a still more in- 
timate and powerful sentiment of nature, and in connection with a nature 
more strikingly distant, virgin, and primeval still. He possessed a still 
more attractive sense of self, and a more complete rhetoric of the 
private emotional sensibilities. And Chateaubriand in his turn aug- 
mented the succession with a new element, in the shape of a passion, 
partly real and partly affected, for the Catholic Church, and through the 
Catholic Church for the ideas and arts of the Middle Age. He was the 
first to bring back into something like repute the name of Gothic, which 
had been invented by the age of Lewis XIV. as a badge of reproach for 
the genius and literature of all ages between that of Augustus Cesar 
and itself. So that the love of nature, of reverie, and of the past, which 
constitutes a good half of the romantic spirit, was already launched upon 
the literature of France. And while Chateaubriand was thus preparing 
the romantic movement in creative literature, Stendhal, not a poet or 
lover of poetry, but a spirit bound by none of the fetters of tradition, was 
doing something to prepare it in criticism. Then Lamartine, the earliest 
of the French poets wf this century, began by putting‘into lofty and 
eloquent, but not compfetely correct verse, all the class of séntiments which 
Chateaubriand had jusf-put into his impassioned prose. But neither the 
new movement, nor its matural enemies, had at first be ome fully con- 
scious of what it meant. Some time passed before it sigod defiant and 
declared, as a movement of rebellion and emancipation. Gothic had not 
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yet become for the young generation the one word of honour, nor 
periwig the one word of reproach. 

Meanwhile Victor Hugo, following after Lamartine, had written 
volumes of odes and ballads, showing a lyric power of astonishing range 
and versatility in so young a writer. By one of the most remarkable 
outbreaks of genius which history records, other young poets appear 
almost from day to day. Instinctively they do not hold by the old rules 
of poetry, nor follow the accepted models. To reverie, nature, and the past, 
they add passion, familiarity, and the grotesque, the love of which con- 
stitutes another half of the romantic spirit. They introduce Gothic or 
fantastic subjects; they use pedestrian language, every day words, and 
familiar images ; scandal and disgrace! they even go back, for forms of 
rhythm and examples of style, to the licentious and exploded versifiers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. They justify their irregular 
flights by a reference to the poets of the Pleiad, as Ronsard and his satellite 
rhymesters, Joachim du Bellay and the rest, had called themselves in the 
sixteenth century. They quote the precedent of all those writers, from 
Villon down to Théophile Viaud, who had been supposed put out of fashion 
for ever by the correct maxims of Malherbe and Balzac, and following 
these, of the great Boileau. The new poets flouted the great Boileau as 
a pedagogue of Parnassus, the young blasphemers; and would have it that 
true French poetry, so far from beginning with him, had died with him, 
and was destined to be revived in no other hands than their own. The 
old French poetry and romance—the poetry and romance of Gothic nations, 
such as England and Germany—that was all they would hear of. Shak- 
speare and Goethe ; Byron and Scott; Hamlet, Romeo, Werther, Faust, 
Harold, Quentin Durward; these, and such as these, were the names 
they talked of alongside of the national names of Ronsard and Rabelais. 
Soon the defenders of French tradition, of propriety and the unities, took 
arms; soon the critics arose in their orthodoxy, and tried to extinguish 
the young band. Then the fight grew fast and furious. ‘ Savages!” 
cried the old school; ‘‘ Mummies!”’ retorted the new. The animosity 
on one side, the ardour and brotherly enthusiasm on the other, were such 
as have hardly ever been known in any literary debate. The debates for 
and against the Lake school in England had been nothing to it—as indeed 
the Lake school had not had occasion to conceive their cause so compre- 
hensively, or in so fiery and proselytising a spirit. All which, in the 
development of English literature, took place at several dates before and 
after the beginning of the century, and among isolated or even opposed 
groups, was in France concentrated into one mighty and simultaneous 
effort. It was as if the antiquarian spirit of Chatterton, the spirit which 
published the Percy Ballads, the spirit of Wordsworth’s Prefaces, the spirit 
of Shelley’s Defence of Poetry, the spirit of Keats, both in his instinct 
for real antiquity and his contempt for false, the medieval spirit of Scott, 
the spirit of Byron’s poetry and of Bowles’s arguments against Byron at 
once, the spirit of Lara and of the Idiot Boy together, the spirit of the 
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Satanic school and the spirit of the Natural school—it was as if all these, 
the separate and often antagonistic phases or moments of literary inno- 
vation in England, had been, in this latter-day France, concentrated and 
reconciled. ‘To these came also the spirit of Goctz von Berlichingen, and 
of Lessing in his Dramatic Letters. All this was rolled together into a 
consistent and passionate body of doctrine; the body of doctrine was 
applied and enforced by talents of a temper not to be gainsaid; at the 
contact of opposition, it exploded with all the uproar and fire of a great 
and concerted reformation. Alfred de Vigny, Sainte-Beuve, Alfred de 
Musset, were in early days some of the most devoted and distinguished 
members of the new school of poetry. But Victor Hugo stood as its hero 
for the outside enthusiast ; he was the idol of the youth of Paris, which 
at that moment occupied itself with nothing but art and poetry. It was 
he who had consecrated the ‘‘ hymen of the sublime and the grotesque,” 
in the words of a youthful admirer, using a classic phrase for a romantic 
fact. It was he who had thrust the new principles forward against 
opposition, to the point of bringing them to the test of the stage. In his 
famous preface to his first play of Cromwell, he had exposed the principles 
of a renovated and romantic drama with a penetration and comprehensive- 
ness which proved him as great a master of prose analysis as of poetical 
composition. Cromwell was not an acting play; but now he had written 
Hernani : he had prepared for the stage a subject of Spanish romance; and 
it was going to be actually performed in spite of all opposition. It be- 
hoved young France to make sure of a triumph for Hernani, or at any rate 
to make sure that it should not be hooted down by the cabals and intole- 
rance of the periwig party. Victor Hugo was not going to employ the 
author’s ordinary resource of a paid claque, or body of professional ap- 
plauders ; he was going to rely, for the support of his play against the 
Philistine, the orthodox, the grocer, and the cit, upon a corps of volunteers 
to be brought to the field by enthusiasm and not by hire. Accordingly, 
parcels of tickets were distributed by the friends of the poet to safe and 
chosen spirits among students of law, medicine, and art, artists’ pupils, 
and all the youth who had kindled with the romantic enthusiasm. Every 
one knows the description of that famous afternoon: the dismay of the 
polite and respectable portions of the audience when they assembled and 
found pit and galleries, and every corner where a venal opposition might 
be supposed to lurk, in the possession of an army of the brigand and Bo- 
hemian youth. The felt hats, the flowing hair and unshorn faces, the 
vagaries of velvet and rainbow colour in their costume, declared these for 
the sacred band of romanticism. Their lyric ardour—for they had been 
penned there since two in the afternoon, and their stock of sausages and 
chocolate sticks had long since come to an end—was exasperated to the 
utmost pitch by hunger and impatience. 

Conspicuous among the band was one tall and handsome young man, 
with a pale face and well cut features, who had an unusual profusion of 
hair about his shoulders, and wore a pair of light green trousers with 
black velvet stripes, a coat with immense velvet facings, and an overcoat 
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of light grey lined with green satin. But all these, and the figure of the 
wearer together, were eclipsed by one particular item of his splendour ; 
one garment the most mirific, phosphoric, phantasmagoric, and meteoric 
(the adjectives are the wearer’s own, as he remembers it through the 
mists of forty years—and he is still dissatisfied with his vocabulary), that 
ever flamed upon the person of a human creature; one waistcoat, cut 
from a sheet of fiery scarlet satin into the form of a Milan corslet or a 
Valois doublet, and emitting that night a radiance so dazzling and so 
supernatural that the companies of the enemy were aghast, and saw in it 
a signal comet of convulsion. The wearer of the waistcoat was M. 
Théophile Gautier, then an artist’s pupil of eighteen, and the author of 
the phrase about the hymen of the sublime and the grotesque. Both by his 
reputation and his person, M. Théophile Gautier presently became one of 
the best known figures in the modern world of Paris. But the renown of the 
red waistcoat hung about him, and assumed proportions more than histori- 
cal. It became the mystic type and legendary banner of all that which had 
been known as the second phase in the history of the romantic movement 
in France. One of the last things written by Gautier before his death was a 
paper in which he professed to set in its true light this particular history 
of the red waistcoat. ‘‘ Cy FINIT LA LEGENDE DU GILET ROUGE,”’ he wrote 
on the fifth of last May, at the close of one of a series of feuilletons in the 
Bien Public, designed to constitute a general history of the romantic move- 
ment. But the life of the wearer himself was about to be as a tale that is 
told; he died on the 28rd of October, and the series was left unfinished. 
For English readers who pick up their French literature ignorantly 
and by the way, Gautier was chiefly known as a writer of popular books 
of travel, or again of short stories, or critical feuilletons on painting 
and the drama in the newspapers. Scarcely any one who reads any 
French literature at all but will have come across, whether at railway 
bookstalls in vacation or otherwise, one of the volumes of travellers 
descriptions, such as Tra Los Montes—the earliest of them all—such as 
the Voyage en Russie, the Italie, the Quand on Voyage, and the rest; or 
again, one of the volumes of short stories, such as that called Romans et 
Contes, or La Peau de Tiyre. And if he has been a reader at all awake 
to the qualities and subtleties of literature, he will have perceived that he 
had to do with a writer of no common genius for description and narra- 
tive. He will not fail to have been struck, in the travels, with the sur- 
prising range and richness of Gautier’s vocabulary, with the vivacity of 
his observation, the brilliant and picturesque colour of his descriptive 
writing, or what we by a bad phrase call word-painting, the facile transi- 
tions of his manner from lyric energy to playfulness, the quality of the 
playfulness itself, in which the large buffoonery of Rabelais, and the 
fantastic sharpness and glittering imprévu of Heine, seem to be infused 
with a new tincture of the slang of the Paris Boulevards. In the stories, 
he will have observed the writer’s clear and symmetrical arrangement 
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tenderness, his limpid narrative which flows with equal ease in tlie 
channels of mystical and obscure imagination, and in those of daily observa- 
tion and pleasantry. But behind the Gautier of the travels, the tales, and 
the criticisms, there was another and more significant Gautier, who was 
but slightly known to the English reader. Even for the general French 
reader, the more significant man in him was almost put out of sight by 
the more commonplace. Or, as M. Sainte-Beuve says of him, writing 
in 1868, “‘ Gautier the critic, Gautier the writer of the charming news- 
paper articles you read every day, does Gautier the poet wrong ;”’ or 
again, ‘‘ there is one Gautier, the customary and handy one; and another 
Gautier, whom only the initiated properly know and relish.” 

The artistic and literary epoch to which Gautier by his first appear- 
ance belonged, and on which, for the sake of a clear idea concerning the 
early surroundings of his genius we have dwelt perhaps too long, was 
certainly one of the most brilliant, if with a brilliancy that has soon burnt 
down, that the world has known. Since, then, the handy and customary 
Gautier is by common consent one of the most charming writers of his 
brilliant age, and by the consent of the initiated one of the most significant 
also, a few pages will not be wasted upor the consideration of his literary 
career and character. 

Théophile Gautier was born at Tarbes in the Hautes-Pyrénées, on the 
81st of August, 1811. He was brought by his family early to Paris. 
Gautier the father was a good Latinist, and Gautier the son showed 
himself a forward student at the Coll¢ge Charlemagne. It is recorded of 
him that the authors whom he cared most about as a student were not 
the authors of the classical age of Roman literature—not the Augustan 
cycle, but the pre-classical writers down to Catullus, and the post- 
classical writers after Lucan. That is a taste revealing already an 
appetite for the unusual and the super-refined, for peculiar literary flavours, 
those of a period of early passion, energy, and simplicity on the one hand, 
and a period of late ingenuity and elaborated rhetoric on the other. 
Next came an enthusiasm for the early French writers, Rabelais, Brantéme, 
and the ‘‘Gothic” poets. At the same time, while still a mere boy, and 
undecided as to his vocation, Gautier became a student of art as well as 
of letters, and put himself in the atelier of a painter of the school of 
Prud’hon named Rioult, living hard by the Collége Charlemagne. Here 
he begun by painting a few classical pictures, and even writing a few 
classical poems. But the ideas that were in the air, the ideas of art’s 
liberation and of the romantics, came to gain entire possession of him, 
according to the bent beth of his studies and his natural bias. In all 
the army of studio pupils, rapins—and the studios were the great forcing 
ground of the new ideas—there was then no more fervent young romantic 
than he. He writes letters in familiar heroic verse to his friends, show- 
ing which way the wind blows, and in their new liberty of style, and their 
violation of the old rules of metrical movement and pause, forming a 
close and natural parallel to the Epistles of Keats. ‘‘ Stop,” says Gautier 
to his friend—* stop, and let us have a pleasant talk by the fireside ; "— 
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— Nous causerons de quelque jeune fille, 
Dont la lévre sourit, dont la prunelle brille, 
Et que nous avons vue, en promenant un jour, 
Passer devant nos yeux comme un ange d’amour ; 
De nos auteurs chéris, Victor et Sainte-Beuve, 
Aigles andacieux, qui d’une route neuve 
Et d’obstacles semée ont tenté les hasards, 
Malgré les coups de bec de mille g:ais criards ; 
Et d’Alfred de Vigny, qui d’une main savante 
Dessina de Cinq-Mars la figure vivante ; 
Et d’Alfred de Musset et d’Antoni Descamps ; 
Ft d’eux tous dont Ja voix chante de nouveaux chants; 
Des vicux qu’un s:écle ingrat en s’avancant oublie, 
Guillaume de Lorris, dont l’ceuvre inaccomplie, 
Poétique héritage, aux mains de Clopinel 
Aprés la mort passa, monument éternel 
De la langue au berceau ; Pierre Vidal, trouvére 
Dont le luth tour 4 tour gracieux et sévére, 
Sous les plafonds ornés de nobles pandnceaux, 
Dans leurs fétes charmait les comtes provencaux ; 
Peyrols l’aventurier, qui rime en Palestine 
Quelque amoureux tenson qu’a sa belle il destine ; 
Le bon Alain Chartier, Rutebceuf le conteur, 
Sire Gaise-Bruley, Habert le traducteur, 
Maitre Clément Marot, madame Marguerite, 
De ses jolis dizains la muse favorite ; 
Villon, et Rabelais, cet Homére moqueur, 
Dont le sarcasme, aigu comme un poignard, au coeur 
De chaque vice plonge, et des foudres du Pape 
N’ayant cure, l’attcint sous la pourpre et la chape ; 
Car nous aimons tous deux les tours hardis et forts 
Mais naifs cependant et placés sans efforts, 
L’originalité, la puissance comique 
Qu’on trouve en ces bouquins a couverture antique, 
Dont la marge a jauni sous les doigts studicux 
De vingt commentateurs, nos patients aieux. 
Quand nous aurons assez causé littérature, 
Nous changerons de texte et parlerons peinture. 


There is a mirror of the entire school and its preoccupations—a pretty girl 
seen in the street; the cherished poets, Victor Hugo and Sainte-Beuve, 
clearing their way, like the eagles they are, despite the clamour and 
mobbing of the jays; Alfred de Vigny, Alfred de Musset, and all the 
fellowship of those who sing new songs; and then the re-instated gene- 
ration of the Gothics; the troubadours of Provence; the fathers of 
French romance; Margaret of Navarre and her poet Clement Marot ; 
Villon ; Rabelais ; the simplicity and vigorous vein of all these early mas- 
ters. Or else, if one is tired of literature, the talk shall run upon painting. 
The intimate connection of literature and painting in this school, the 
fellowship and unanimity of ideas between the men of letters and the 
artists, was one of the things most peculiar to it. Hence, in part, came 
that development of a vocabulary newly rich, technical, and full, that 
felicitous trick of the mot propre in all kinds of description, which 
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was one of its just boasts. Théophile Gautier was not alone in 
hanging balanced, as he did for a time, between the two professions. 
In the group, or petit cénacle, as they called themselves, of young. 
talents who formed the Jewne France of 1880-1888, there were poets, 
painters, architects, sculptors, and engravers, or men whose voca- 
tions floated between all of these; and the follower of one art under- 
stood and was enthusiastic about the principles and methods of every 
other. This particular group formed itself immediately after the Hernani 
days, and at a time when certain of the original champions of the romantic 
cause were falling off from it, or going other ways of their own. Sainte- 
Beuve was one of these ; and he records the alarm produced in the minds 
of some of the earlier comrades of Victor Hugo by the ferocious aspect 
and astounding demeanour of this new band of his admirers. They 
were not as the members of the earlier cénacle, to which he himself had 
belonged. There used to be strange doings at the rooms of the impasse 
du Doyenné, and at the suppers at the Petit Moulin Rouge. The former 
was a meeting-place of the Society, as well as the home where Gautier 
lived with his friends Arséne Houssaye and Rogier. Gautier himself 
has twice sketched the portraits of the group—once at the time, and 
again with amused retrospection in the unfinished series of articles of 
which we have spoken. He has told of their watchwords, their fashions, 
their eccentricities, their determination to be Byronic and rebellious, 
and to look it, their libations of cheap wine out of the skull of a drummer 
killed at Moscow. The principal figures besides himself were Gérard 
de Nerval, the translator of Goethe, and Pétrus Borel, the post of the 
Rhapsodies, the two friends through whom the young champion of the 
red waistcoat had been introduced, a few months after that celebrated 
appearance, to the person of the hero of his adoration. Then there 
was the designer and engraver Célestin Nanteuil, the sculptor Jean 
du Seigneur, calling himself Jehan du Seigneur, out of love for 
archaic fashions; young writers whose names were Théeophile Dondey 
and Auguste Maquet, but who by anagram, and out of admiration 
for the genius of Great Britain, dubbed themselves respectively 
Philothée O’Neddy and Augustus Mac-Keat; and others whom it is 
too long to name; all living in a forcing-house seven times heated of 
artistic enthusiasms, an atmosphere of the ideas and passions which both 
mature and exhaust those who live in them early. The precocity of the 
talents of this circle was astonishing. The leaders of the new poetry 
were none of them older than the century; the members of the petit 
cénacle were many of them ten years younger. They were poets who at 
twenty had mastered all the difficulties of the French language as a vehicle 
for poetry ; had enriched the language to an incalculable extent out of its 
ancient stores; and had poured upon French literature a profusion of 
pieces as finished, as rich in movement and metre, as varied, as pic- 
turesque, as lyric, as the old poetry of the days before the pedagogic 
canons. They were at the same time spirits who, before twenty, had 
gone the whole round of ideals, illusions, passions, sensations, experiences. 
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The fever of the modern world burned in them at its hottest. Beneath 
what was boyish in their extravagances of outward bearing, and the manner 
in which they affronted the Philistine and placarded their artistic 
enthusiasms, there resided the premature exhaustion coming from the 
accumulation of sensations too rapid and too intense. It is a perpetual 
research of sensations. Horror and the grotesque, in all sorts of terrible or 
unwholesome forms, take-their place among the artistic cravings and 
artistic indulgences, alongside of beauty and romance. There is absolutely 
no restraint and no shame, one would almost say no choice, in the pursuit 
of poignant experiences; there is only the sovereign rule of expressing 
your experiences, when you have caught them, in the most finished and 
subtlest forms of art you can. Art for art, and nothing but art, that is 
the instinctive law of the school. They despise and scoff at politics as an 
occupation totally second-rate, bourgeois, or, what is the last epithet of 
depreciation, garde nationale. They know nothing of social interests, 
nothing of utilitarian ideas, nothing of “ progress,” nothing of the mul- 
titude ; they care only to stimulate, to develop, and to express their own 
powers of acutely imagining, enjoying, or shuddering. Shuddering—for 
Victor Hugo, in his romances of Bug-Jargal and Han d’Islande, had 
early added the shudder, the sensations of the monstrous, the agonized, 
and the grotesque, in their extreme degree, to the scale of feelings to be 
addressed by modern French literature. So had modern French painting 
begun with horror, in the Massacre of Chios, and the Raft of the Medusa. 
This fondness for horror, alongside of an equal enthusiasm for beauty, 
is one of the strangest things in the art and literature of the epoch. The 
crapauderies of Victor Hugo—that was the word invented for them by 
Gautier long before the famous episode of the toad in the Legend of the 
Ages had been thought of—the crapauderies of Victor Hugo always seem 
to be dependent, more or less, on a social sentiment, a desire of exciting 
compassion or indignation by the display of suffering, a desire of extending, 
like Rembrandt, the circle of imaginative sympathies so as to include the 
hideous, the squalid, and the despised. But Gautier, and some of his 
followers still more, while they put social sentiment utterly away from 
them, are perfectly ready to dwell on toads, wounds, and carrion; nay, 
dwell on them with evident delight. It is, literally, that one sensation 
seems to them as good as another, provided only, as we have said, it is 
poignant, intense, and rare. Gautier himself, in some of his poems and 
tales, expresses the sentiment of innocency of maiden grace and purity, 
just as well as if he had never dwelt on things hideous and impure at all. 
But we must not let ourselves go to the criticism of a whole epoch, 
school, or set ; though it is not easy to avoid that when the special figure 
with whom we have to do is so much identified, when we first meet him, 
with a particular school and set. Théophile Gautier comes before us, 
then, as a youthful worshipper of Victor Hugo (and that worship he never 
lost) and as feeling his own independent way towards artistic expression. 
His first volume of verses is published when he is nineteen, in the Her. 
nani year, with the epigraph, ‘‘ Oh, si je puis un jour!” He is already 
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complete master of poetical form ; and seems determined to give himself up 
to the exclusive pursuit of that art. Two of the principal currents in his 
genius, the current which leads him to the simple and delighted con- 
templation of external natural beauty, and another current which leads 
him to brood on physical corruption, the things of the sepulchre and the ; 
charnel-house, are already expressed in this volume of early verse. 


Sur la bruyére arrosée 
De rosée ; 
Sur le buisson d’églantier ; 
Sur les ombreuses futaies ; 
Sur les haies 
Croissant au bord du scntier. 


Sur la modeste et petite 
Marguérite, 

Qui penche son front révant ; 

Sur le seigle, verte houle 
Que, déroule 

Le caprice ailé du vent ; 


Sur les prés, sur la colline 
Qui s’incline 

Vers le champ bariolé 

De pittoresques guirlandes ; 
Sur les landes, 

Sur le grand orme isolé, 


vit 


La demoiselle se berce ; 
Et s’il perce 
Dans la brume, au bord du cicl, 
Un rayon qui scintille, 
Elle brille 
Comme un regard d’ Ariel. 


po nmanecesancinnena: 


Traversant prés des charmilles, : 
Les familles 

Des bourdonnants moucherons, 

Elle se méle a leur ronde 
Vagabonde, 

Et comme eux décrit des ronds. 


Bientdt elle vole et joue 
Sous la roue 

Du jet d’eau qui, s’élancant 

Dans les airs, retombe, roule 
Et s’écoule 

En un ruisseau bruissant. f 


Plus rapide que la brise, 
Elle frise 
Dans son yol capricieux, 
L’eau transparente ou se mire 
Et s’admire 
Le saule au front soucieux; 
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Oa, s’entr’ouvrant blancs et jaunes, 
Prés des aunes, 
Les deux nénuphars en fleurs, 
Au gré du flot qui gazouille 
Et les mouille, 
Etalent leurs deux couleurs; 


Oi se baigne le nuage ; 
Ou voyage 

Le ciel d’été souriant ; 

OU le soleil plonge, tremble, 
Et ressemble 

Au beau soleil d’Orient. 


Et quand la grise hirondelle 
Auprés d’elle 

Passe, et ride a plis d’azur 

Dans sa chasse circulaire, 
L’onde claire, 

Elle s’enfuit d’un vol sir. 


Bois qui chantent, fraiches plaines 
D’odcurs pleines, 
Laces de moire, coteaux bleus, 
Ciel ot le nuage passe, 
Large espace, 
Monts aux rochers anguleux ; 


Voila l’immense domaine 
Ou proméne 

Ses caprices, fleur des airs, 

La demoiselle nacrée, 
Diaprée 

De reflets roses ct verts. 


Dans son ¢troite famille, 
Quelle fille 

N’a pas vingt fois souhaité, 

Réveuse, d’étre comme elle 
Demoiselle, 

Demoiselle en liberté ? 


Than this fresh, this sunny and dancing little lyric of the demoiselle 
—the dragon fly—there can be no better example of the sort of thing the 
new school had done, in reviving the nimble and intricate measures of the 
old lyric poets of the Pleiad, in animating and giving colour to French 
verse with a vocabulary of new range, lightness, precision, vivid pictorial 
and descriptive exactness. In those sweet stanzas, and in plenty of 
others in this first book and afterwards, there is nothing of hobgoblinry, 
corruption, or the charnel-house, there is only the healthiest out-door 
feeling. But in the next edition of the poems, published in 1833, the 
grim or diabolic element announces itself more distinctly. The prin- 
cipal piece of the volume is an allegory, ina spirit of Teutonic devilry 
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and French gallantry combined; a tale of witchcraft and nightmare, of 
which the descriptions are vivid enough to make your blood alternately 
boil and freeze. Its moral has to do with the nothingness of pleasure, 
and how love turns to ashes, and beauty to a skeleton in the embrace; but 
it is not the moral, it is the execution, not the allegory, but the pictures 
alternately terrible and voluptuous, which lay most hold upon the reader. 

These volumes of poetry did not win for their young writer any great 
popularity ; not, for instance, anything like the popularity which Alfred 
de Musset was winning for himself at the same moment. Gautier re- 
mained as yet unknown, or nearly unknown, outside the circle of his 
immediate comrades of the Rue du Doyenné. And these must have been 
the years of his fullest and most troubled inward life. We have spoken 
of the extraordinary precocity of the men of this generation, of the range of 
emotions many of them had gone through, of the ideals they had exhausted, 
of the experiences, inward or outward, they had sucked dry, as well as 
of the prodigious artistic resources of which they had made themselves 
the masters, almost before the full age of manhood. At twenty-five, 
Théophile Gautier, ceasing to express himself exclusively by poetry, 
published a prose romance, which the inner circle of his admirers, those 
whom M. Sainte-Beuve would understand by the “initiated,” regard as 
the capital expression of his genius. Now this prose romance, in its 
machinery and images, being so unashamed and profligate as to be accord- 
ing to English ideas utterly intolerable, and scarcely tolerable even accord- 
ing to French ideas, and yet being too important to be passed over, we can 
only try in a few sentences to say what is the mood of mind to which it 
gives expression. It is the expression, then, of a mind intensely in love 
with beauty, possessed with the intimate and ideal passion of beauty 
above all other passions, and feeling ill at ease in the society among 
which it exists. D’Albert, the hero, is as full of unsatisfied longings as 
any René or Werther. When any one of his longings does get realised, 
he is horrified by the little pleasure which the realisation brings him. 
He is haunted by the desire of loving; he tries to love; but he is so 
made that what he can alone really love must be ideal beauty, that 
is, in his sense, physical beauty ideally perfect. His passion for things 
physically beautiful has completely thrust out all moral distinctions as 
to himself or others ; they have no room in his nature. They baffle and 
escape him as much as if he had been a Pagan in Pagan times. And yet 
he cannot get altogether rid of the centuries since Paganism, and of what 
they have brought; he is enough of a modern to be disturbed by the 
sense of his own corruption, his depravation from the moral point of 
view, and cannot understand how it can have grown upon him. Amid 
the flux and nothingness of life and all things, he carries about in his 
own consciousness this one inalterable and insatiable craving after beauty. 
These are the two sentiments which possess him and in which he really lives 
—the sentiment of atomic flux and instability in the world, as Heraclitus 
held it, and the sentiment of beauty and its worship as those were known 
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in Plato’s time. To be himself the perfection of beauty, or if not that, 
as next best, to embrace and possess, whatever is that perfection, during 
the brief moments while perfection lasts, is the one thing that can give him 
peace. He is a soul born out of its time; he ought to have been born in 
the antique age of Greece; then he would have been face to face with 
beauty, and might have possessed it. Now, he hunts it up and down, 
dreams after it, tries to satisfy himself with that which he thinks re- 
sembles it, but is perpetually disappointed. In his pursuit of his ideal, he 
flings himself into many enjoyments, and catches hold of many semblances, 
whereby his life looks from the outside like that of any vulgar voluptuary ; 
but in his heart he is never cheated ; in his inmost self is always miserable 
and always hungry after something else. 

There is no doubt that all that is the expression of a perfectly sincere 
passion of the human spirit in a certain phase, and that it is expressed 
here with extraordinary eloquence, subtlety, and intensity. There is as little 
doubt, we should say, that the human spirit made for that phase of passion 
is made also to forget the ideal of its longing, and by degrees to content 
itself with the semblances. It has begun by confounding the worship of 
beauty with the claim to possess it. Might not one say :—‘ The beauty 
in people or things that is good for anyone in life is a relative and 
terrene thing, dependent on a hundred associations and accidents in 
the case of each individual, and necessarily very different from that 
beauty in people and things which may be the just ideal and good for 
everyone to worship in imagination and to admire in art. The mind 
which has found out the particular human or natural. beauty that suits 
it best in life, will endeavour to live in possession of that beauty, and 
at peace with its neighbours, who shall also live each in possession, so 
far as may be, of the beauty which is individually best for them. And 
each and all may so take their part in admiration of the supreme ideals of 
human and natural beauty, in so far as art and the imagination shall have 
been able to realise them. The mind, on the other hand, which will put 
up with nothing but the supreme ideal for its own individual share, and 
wants its oWn self to embrace and be possessed of and identified in life 
with the things which are only realised by art at its perfection and 
imagination at its highest—that mind is certainly in danger. It is in 
danger of snatching at semblances until it satiates itself with them, and 
forgets the ideal. That is, it is in danger of falling complacently into 
the snares of vulgar voluptuousness, vulgar magnificence, vulgar ostenta- 
tion. The ‘marble, purple, and gold’ of its dreams, the absolute ‘ form, 
colour, and light’ which it has craved to possess for its own, are apt to 
fade in the luxurious realities of the Second Empire. The inconceivable 
goddess of its search is apt to disappear in one or many of the courtesans 
of the Quartier Bréda.” 

And now we have said it. The dreaming d’Albert is apt to become 
the enjoying Fortunio. Dreams of that complexion stand half way be- 
tween the misanthropic reveries of the beginning of the century, between 
Werther, Childe Harold, and René, and the practical luxuries and pomps, 
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the millionaire riot and sensual dazzle, of its middle period. They con- 
tain a mystical or metaphysical element by which they belong to the time 
before them, the element of discontent and vast uneasy spiritual hunger. 
They also contain a material and positive element, the element of volup- 
tuous living and love of splendour, by which they belong to the time after 
them. For a brief moment, and in a constitution of strong original 
sensibility to impressions of beauty and art, the two elements may com- 
bine, and the possessor of the constitution may feel himself a Heraclitus 
by his sense of earth’s vanity, and instability, and a Plato by his passion 
for ideal beauty. But that combination itself will be an unstable one. 
The element of uneasy hunger will be elbowed out by the element of 
experimental enjoyment. That material and positive element is the one 
which, in point of fact, presently gains the upper hand in Gautier’s writing. 
Even within three years he writes the story of Fortunio, which reads like 
a prophecy of the Second Empire. And when the Second Empire comes, 
he is ready to be its poet as well as its prophet. This, however, holds 
at least as much by his theory of art for art, and of the sequestration from 
politics and practical life which the artist owes to himself, as it holds by 
his love of practical pomp and splendour. That the artist has not to 
meddle with politics, still less to care about his species at large—that he 
is the enemy rather than the friend of “ civilisation and progress ”’—of 
thus much Gautier is sure from the beginning. He regards the fates of 
nations and societies as things preordained by a higher power, with 
which it is no use for individuals to meddle. The business of a rational 
individual is to enjoy himself, and let all that take care of itself. In one of 
his early metrical letters to a friend embarking in politics, he writes, in 
his easy style: ‘‘ Don’t let the thunder of the Gracchi issue from lips 
moulded for elegiac songs; leave that work to the rampant orator who tells a 
group of dirty villains from his stump how he has saved Rome from ruin. 
Rome will save herself her own way, never fear; her destiny is written, 
and you and I can make no difference. Who can put a spoke in the 
wheel of Fate? Let the car of State reel axle-deep in mud, or crush its 
way through the herd of human cattle as it can; you and I will always be 
able to find some mossy pathway in the shade, rising gently to a hill apart, 
a hill whence we can look abroad upon an azure distance, and watch the 
sails fluttering beneath the breeze.” 

He presently expressed the same theories, in a much more splenetic 
and petulant form, in the preface to his prose romance; and, many years 
later, in a form of more reassured and mature conviction, in his memoir 
of Baudelaire. He acknowledges that they may be the theories of a 
decadence ; but well and good; let the decadence go on if it must; but 
do not let the artist try to stop it, let him only do his work of arresting 
and embodying all the choicest impressions which he can cull during the 
spell of life which is given him. If he lives in an artificial and over- 
refined age, an age of stimulants and of research, his art will arrest and 
embody those qualities, and will be quite right to do so. But he will be 
quite wrong if he either cares for or believes in the improvement of his 
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age ; he will be ridiculous if he entertains any views of philanthropy or 
utility. Evidently there is a great difference here again between Victor 
Hugo and his admirer. Victor Hugo, by believing in the improvement of 
his age, and trying to have a hand in it, got banished. Gautier, and those 
who thought with him about the proper indifference of the artist to these 
things, stopped in Paris and created a school of poetry under the Second 
Empire. If there are in Victor Hugo’s poctry elements of sounder 
vitality, higher strength and range, if it breathes a larger atmosphere and 
will speak more stirringly to a greater number of generations, than the 
poetry of Gautier and his disciples, that may count for the views of those 
who hold that the art which is also politics and humanity is a stronger art 
than that which is art and nothing else. 

To resume: from this date prose laid hold upon Gautier, and he could 
make of poetry no more than an incidental occupation henceforward. 
That brilliant and facile style, that pliant humour and large gaiety, 
that faultlessness of descriptive art, could not fail to be swept up into the 
all-compelling current of journalism. In the preface to his romance, the 
young author had been very hard on journalism and its consequences. 
The reading of newspapers, he had said, interfered with the growth 
of true artists and true men of learning. Newspapers were the death of 
books, as artillery had been the death of individual prowess. Newspapers 
stripped everything of its freshness. They made it impossible to have 
the first of anything all to yourself. They spoiled the surprise of the 
theatre by telling you beforehand how the play was going to end. They 
robbed you of the pleasure of private gossip, scandal, and tittle-tattle, and 
docked your drawing-room privilege of being a week before the rest of the 
world in forging a false piece of news or carrying a true one. They 
deafened you despite yourself with ready-made judgments, and set you 
against things you would have naturally liked. Because of them, instead 
of hearing each native and individual ass speak according to his folly, you 
heard now-a-days nothing but second-hand odds and ends of newspaper 
wisdom. You got mercilessly stuffed with intelligence just three hours old, 
and knew all the while that every baby in arms was as well up as yourself. 
Your taste got deadened and depraved, and you became a dramdrinker in 
reading. Within a few months of this tirade, the current had caught him. 
Balzac was just starting his Chronique de Paris, and summoned the young 
author of Mdle. de Maussing to join his staff. This was the origin of a friend- 
ship of Gautier for Balzac which only ended with Balzac’s death. Gautier 

-was at all times both a loyal admirer of genius, and a warm and un- 
selfish friend ; and he has written nothing more worthy of his name than 
the short memoir of Balzac which was published soon after the death of 
the great novelist. For the Chronique de Paris, Gautier wrote several 
novelettes, and among them La Morte Amoureuse, one of his choicest 
and most perfectly executed stories of the ghoule or vampire cycle. Ina 
poem published in the year 1838, he shows that these and kindred ideas 
—ideas of death and the dead alive, of the charnel-house and the worm, 
are still haunting him. Ina mind which cannot get rid of the Christian 
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centuries and the thoughts of death, perhaps the ghoule and vampire 
ideas are the natural counterpart of his other ideas, the predominating 
and fascinating ideas of physical perfection and enjoyment which we 
have seen in him. That poem was called La Comédie de la Mort, 
and is generally pointed to as his masterpiece in poetry. The poet goes to 
a cemetery on the Jour des Morts ; he is full of unquiet hauntings and 
questionings; he overhears a dialogue between a corpse and the worm; 
it is the meeting place of life and corruption; it is like Juliet’s famous 
vision of how it will be with her in the charnel-house among the bones, 
He goes home, and presently the shades of some mighty dead appear to be 
questioned by him. Raphael appears, and tells him of the nothingness of 
art; Faust, and tells him of the nothingness of knowledge; Don Juan, 
of the nothingness of love; Napoleon, of the nothingness of empire. 
And so he turns, none the wiser, to the pleasure of the hour. That is 
almost the last appearance in his writings of the hungry, the melancholy, 
the embittered, or insatiate spirit. He deals afterwards both with vampire 
subjects, and with subjects that are supernatural and ghostly in the 
modern spiritualistic sense ; but he deals with them by way of imagina- 
tion and description ; not any longer by way of speculation or metaphysic 
brooding. The Comedy of Death is a fine poem, especially rich in images 
after the author’s manner ; but, after granting the undeniable dignity of 
its general conception, not perhaps rich enough in thoughts of a sub- 
stance to sustain the images. Meanwhile its author was still failing to 
make a great reputation as a poet. He was making his reputation as a 
writer of prose tales and criticisms. He was engaged as a contributor 
by Nestor Roqueplan as well as by Balzac. And then, in 1887, began his 
connection with the Presse, of which Emile de Girardin was the Editor, 
and one of the most brilliant contributors was his wife—the beautiful 
Delphine Gay, at that moment hovering between her first character of 
Corinna and Patriot Muse, and her later one of social and satiric essayist. 
Upon the Presse Gautier worked for seventeen years; passing in 1855 to 
the staff of the Moniteur. 

He began with articles on Delacroix’s frescoes at the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. His tastes in art were tolerably eclectic, and his criticism consisted 
much rather in sympathetically describing and realising the aspect of a 
picture than in judging or classifying it. Delacroix, as the recognised 
king of the romantics in fine art, of course commanded his official 
suffrages. But his natural sympathies inclined much more towards Ingres 
and abstract form. The romantic movement had had half its attraction 
for him as a road to real antiquity and to Greece. Ingres seemed to 
realise his old Greek dreams; and it is Ingres whom he by and by speaks 
of, whenever the chance presents itself, with the most’ of real enthusiasm. 
The only form of art with which he could by no means sympathise, 
and of which, in spite of his habit in latter years of speaking well of 
everybody, he could hardly bring himself to speak with toleration, was 
that of Courbet and the realists. He cared nota jot for their political 
and social theories; his idea of art was something beautiful and better 
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than nature ; he could not stand an art which seemed to him wantonly to 
disguise nature for the worse. His criticisms on art and schools of art 
have been collected into various volumes, but not with any approach to 
completeness. There is also a series of six volumes, published at Brussels, 
of dramatic and operatic criticisms, collected from the prodigious results 
of his journalistic industry in that department; and these, though not 
volumes to be read through, are full of interest, and of examples of high 
criticism conveyed with the facile familiarity of the master. 

That, however, is the every-day Gautier, with whom we have pro- 
mised not to occupy ourselves—as indeed there is not space to occupy 
ourselves with him if we would. His every-day work was, however, his 
principal occupation henceforward. He lived a joyous life, in the company 
of artists, actresses, men of letters—the fascinating Bohemia of Paris in 
its most fascinating moment. In the company, it should also be said 
that he lived, of cats, dogs, ponies, and white rats; for he was a great 
lover and penetrating observer of animals. They play a part in almost 
all his tales, and are treated with a kind of humorous and genial tender- 
ness which they have hardly received from any other writer. One of 
the most delightful of his lighter books is called Ma Meénagerie Intime, 
and describes the succession and the fortunes and characters of his own 
four-foot favourites. In 1840 a new turn is given to his life, and a 
new exercise found for his style, in the first of his journeys abroad. 
From the day of that tour in Spain, he becomes a sworn traveller, and 
is ready to quit the Boulevards and the fireside whenever he can get 
the chance. He goes to Algeria, and comes back in triamph, one 
of two survivors out of five amateurs that had followed the cam- 
paign of Marshal Bugeaud in 1845. ‘‘ He came back to Paris,” 
says M. Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘in an Arab dress, with a fez on his head, 
a burnous round him, and a lioness cub between his knees on the 
top of the diligence. He looked like a lion himself; tanned and tawny, 
with flashing eyes. Isee him now, as he looked at that fortunate hour of 
his life, in all the strength and pride of his second youth, in the fulness 
and opulence of manhood; breathing in life with full lungs, full chest, and 
wearing a piece of I know not what rich purple upon that ample dilated 
bosom.’”’ M. Sainte-Beuve is seldom so lyrical. It seems, then, that 
Théophile Gautier, in his thirty-fifth year, has gone near to realise in his 
own person the ideal of his dreams at twenty-four. In his writings, also, 
D’Albert is dead; Fortunio only survives. Prosperity, the positive and 
practical enjoyments and splendours of the time, occupy them nearly alone. 
Or if he deals with things melancholy and sepulchral, it is, as we have 
said, with his imagination only, and for the communication of the artistic 
frisson. Then comes the political revolution of ’48-'49, which ruins, but 
does not interest him. He occupies himself with writing a new volume, 
the most finished and exquisite example of even his finished and exquisite 
art in literary execution. The book of ‘‘ Enamels and Cameos” is like 
its name. It does not present us with any particularly new or illumi- 
nating thoughts, but with a succession of artistic fancies and images the 
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most subtly and perfectly reduced into words. The opening stanzas are 
as good asany. The poet takes that idea of the flux and change of terrene 
things, which we have sometimes encountered in his writings under a less 
material aspect; and plays with it in this delicate fashion, by way of 
explaining the secret affinities of spirit with spirit :— 

In the gable of an ancient temple, against the azure of the Athenian sky, two 
blocks of marble have once dreamed their white dreams side by side.—Two sister 
pearls have talked an unknown language to each other as they lay whelmed ages long 
beneath the waves.—Two roses that bloomed in a garden of Granada, when Boabdil 
was king, have whispered to one another as they bowed in the fountain spray.—T wo 
white doves, white with pink feet, have roosted in one nest together among the 
cupolas of Venice, on an evening of May.—Marble, pearl, rose, and dove, all one day 
dissolve, all disappear. The pearl melts, the marble crashes down, the flower withers, 
the bird flies away.—They are resolved, and all their particles go back into the great 
crucible, and join the universal substance made up of forms in fusion.—By slow meta- 
morphoses, they refashion themselves each under a new likeness ; white marble is 
renewed in white flesh, red roses in red lips—The doves coo again within the hearts 
of young lovers ; the pearls reappear where the tecth of a maiden smile and shine.— 
Hence those sympathies, hence the compulsive sweetness, whereby souls are made 
aware and know each other for sisters.—Obedient to the summons of a scent, a ray, a 
colour, atom is drawn to atom as the bee to the flower—The heart remembers bygone 
dreams of the temple front or the occan floor, or flower talk beside the crystal foun- 
tain, or billings and flutterings among the domes with their gilded balls; and the 
faithful atoms find one another out and love again.—Forgotten Love wakes up, there 
is a vague new birth of the past ; the flower inhales and knows its own sweetness on 


the ripe lip. 


: Both in sentiment and execution this little masterpiece reminds one in 
some degree of Heine, but not in such a way as to discredit its own originality. 
The time of the ‘‘ Emaux et Camées ” was also the time of Gautier’s first 
acquaintance with Baudelaire, the foremost of the group of young poets 
who reverenced him as their master, as the parfait magicien és lettres 
francaises, and carried .out with absolute completeness his maxims of 
art for art, and the indifference of social and political concerns. This 
is not the place to attempt any estimate of Baudelaire’s genius ;. only 
to point again to the memoir of him by Gautier, which heads the first 
volume of his collected works, as containing at once the analysis and 
the defence of the school, and as a complete exhibition, by a master who 
has the right to speak, of what the arts of the modern world are bound, 
according to that school, to come to. The piece may stand beside the 
author's memoir of Balzac, and his slighter notice of Heine (prefixed to 
the French edition of the Reisebilder) as the best examples of his vein 
in. the sympathetic criticism of contemporary literature and men of letters. 

Under the Empire Gautier was loyal and perfectly contented. His 
romance ideals had run more and more on the pomps and splendours of 
ancient empires in their decadence, on pictures and displays of luxury and 
opulent gorgeousness. All that he now saw realised and was able to 
embrace under the Second Empire. Whatever there was of vulgar and 
voluptuous in the predilections of his genius, the new régime answered to. 
And so, he became the feuilletonist of the Moniteur. The productions 
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of criticisms, romances, and travels, went on apace. For he had kept up 
his passion of travel, and gone to Italy, to Russia, to Constantinople 
and Greece, always bringing back his genial and picturesque account of 
scenes, inhabitants, and works of art. Ephemeral work left him hardly 
any time for permanent work. In 1863 he was at last got into a corner 
by a publisher, and made to produce a romance that had actually been 
advertised five-and-twenty years before. Le Capitaine Fracasse is in 
some senses the most remarkable of his longer works. The writer has 
put himself back into the current of romantic feeling at the moment of 
its first enthusiasm, and written a historical tale, or rather a tale of 
manners, of the reign of Lewis XIII. with an astonishing exuberance of 
power, humour, and spirit. His early studies seem as if they had been 
fermenting in his mind ever since, and he exhibits a perfect command 
and fluency in the use of the language of that age. It is not, properly 
speaking, an artistically constructed story; inasmuch as everything 
happens @ souhait in the simplest way. As in the tales of one’s child- 
hood, the hero turns out unexpectedly a marvellous and unrivalled fencer, 
the heroine turns out by surprise the daughter of a great noble, every- 
thing goes by magic, exactly as one would have it. But the spirit and 
the colour, the infinite picturesqueness, the energy, the eloquence, the 
quaintness and buoyant raillery—in virtue of all these it is a work of 
genius if any story ever was. 

There is nothing very important of Gautier’s production to record 
after that. And if there were, we have not pretended to have made any 
approach to a complete record of what he produced, even in his more 
serious and intimate vein. We have passed over his admirable volume of 
retrospective criticisms, published in 1844, and called Les Grotesques. 
That contains a sympathetic and brilliant account—not, it is said, at all 
times absolutely accurate—of a miscellaneous handful of those French 
writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, who had been the gods 
of the young Romantics fifteen years before. We have passed over the 
Romance of the Mummy, and the later spiritualistic novel called ‘ Spirite.” 
We have only tried to give a fragmentary idea of Gautier, as in his life a 
personage passing out of the conflicts of the romantic movement, in which 
he had been a leader, into a career of robust and radiant physical life and 
eager enjoyment, of many friendships and the unbounded homage of the 
young; as, in letters a poet and prose lyrist, who, having helped to revive 
the past, and to liberate the muses of his country, and having early 
acquired a consummate power in the new style which he and his com- 
peers had created, gave a perfect expression early in his career to some 
of the most singular phases of modern imaginative passion, and later 
to some of the most striking phenomena of modern practical luxury and 
research of sensation, as a narrator the easiest and most vivid, and as a 
critical and descriptive writer, the most lively, the most genial and gay, 
the richest in bis colouring, and most pliant in his appreciations, of any 
in an age of eminent narrators, critics, and describers. 
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Tue past autumn has been rather unusually fertile in topics of naval 
interest. We have had a Life of Captain Marryat, the greatest of 
naval novelists. “And we have had a controversy about the building of 
ironclads, which has once more served to show in what uncertainty the 
whole subject is involved: how difficult it is to know what an ironclad 
ought to be; or to conjecture, however vaguely, when we are likely to 
hit upon anything like a permanent type. It is by putting in juxta- 
position such very different writings as Captain Marryat’s novels, and Mr. 
Reed’s letters to The Times, that we best see the change which has come 
over the Navy during a single generation. Both are excellent in their 
way ; both engage the public attention, in spite of a considerable technical 
element. But the interest of Englishmen in the Navy, in Marryat’s time, 
was altogether human and historical, whereas now it uas become mainly 
mechanical and scientific. Everybody is confident—justly confident, say 
we—that the officers of the service are just as good men as their ancestors. 
But the service itself is in a period of transition, and is changing its 
whole material form month by month. The question, what varieties of 
personal character it presents, hardly excites curiosity. But how does 
the box turret surpass the cylindrical revolving turret ? how many inches 
of iron plating will stop a 400-pound shot? what is the superiority of a 
twin screw? and what can an ironclad do under sail ?—These are the 
characteristic and pressing enquiries of the actual period. It occurs to 
us, that while they are pending—and seeing that they are entirely matters 
for experts, and even a trifle dull—it occurs to us, we say, that a glance 
back at the old naval world, suggested by the biography of its best 
painter, will not be without refreshment to the general reader of the 
period. We are not of-a sentimental turn, but we cannot help thinking 
that the general reader of nautical tastes will be in a.bad way unless he 
courageously reverts to the masters of a past age. Dibdin’s songs are 
almost as forgotten as Dibdin’s singing. The nautical drama has 
pérished in spite of T. P. Cooke’s legacy ; and a hornpipe will soon be as 
obsolete as a minuet. Where is the Greenwich pensioner, venerated by 
Cockneys ?—that worthy who, by a curious coincidence, had always been 
in the very battle which most interested his hearers—who had contrived to 
be drafted from Jervis’s fleet, in which he had fought at St. Vincent 
(February, 1797), in time to fight under Duncan, at Camperdown 
(October same year), and yet to be back in the Mediterranean in time for 
the Nile, the year following? His Greenwich Palace—and alas! too, in 
some cases, his Greenwich wife—knows him no more, and his yarns are 
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wasted on rural bumpkins, possibly grudging him his beer, in the obscure 
village where he moulders on his little pension. That loss, and with 
even more composure, the loss of T. P. Cooke himself, the well regulated 
mind can bear. But the good naval novelists—such men as Smollett, 
Marryat, Fenimore Cooper, Michael Scott, Herman Melville—some lesser 
ones, too, like Chamier and Glascock—these are men of a different kidney. 
Their novels give life to our history, and claim an honourable though 
modest rank in our literature. 

Long before the time of the earliest of these writers, fitful glimpses 
of the British mariner are seen in old books. The character is as old as 
our race, the best part of which has lived within the smell of salt water 
ever since we have any memory of it. The Norseman, in a wolf-skin 
jacket, polishing his battle-axe as the vessel steered for the mouth of the 
Seine, was probably as good a seaman as has ever appeared since. The 
squadron which weathered a gale off the Spanish coast on its way to join 
King Richard at Marseilles, in 1190, must have been handled with skill 
as well as pluck, and did not owe its safety only to the blessed St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, who is well known to have appeared and said 
words of comfort over the raging sea. But the first portrait, we think, of 
an individual British tar in fiction, is the well-known Shipman of Chaucer, 
the Adam of all our novelists, no less than of all our poets :— 


The hote sommer hadde made his hewe al brown ; 
And certainly he was a good felaw. 

Ful many a draught of win he hadde draw 

From Burdeux-ward, while that the chapman slepe 


Of nice conscience toke he no kepe. 
* * * * * 


Hardy he was and wise, I undertake : 
With many a tempest hadde his berd be shake. 


There is a family likeness between this worthy and all his successors 
since ; and the remarkable expression of Clarendon, that ‘‘ the seamen: 
are a nation by themselves,’ shows how distinct a type they were at an 
early period. The naval officer proper formed himself very gradually, the 
military and seafaring lines running parallel for a long time before they 
coalesced. And the earlier works of fiction in which seamen appear— 
Gulliver's Travels and Robinson Crusoe—deal with them as travellers 


rather than as seamen. To the political object of Swift, and the 


moral object of Defoe, the nautical element was of little importance. 
A casual joke at a “tarpaulin” satisfied the wits of those times. No 
sea Officer put his legs under the table of the Spectator Club, or steered 
the boat in which Belinda launched herself on the bosom of the silver 
Thames. When Congreve wanted to describe the lowest depth of ill- 
breeding, he described somebody as having come home polished like a 
skipper from a whaling cruise. And the monument to Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, in Westminster Abbey, draws little from Addison but a reflection 
on the impropriety of adorning the good old seaman with a too elaborate 
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wig. The Navy was still a young and growing power, imperfectly organised, 
and imperfectly recognised ; yet we shall do well to remember that it has 
never surpassed the service which beat the Dutch under the Common- 
wealth and the Spaniards under Elizabeth. Nay, by proper enquiry, we 
should find among the sea officers of those ages men who were not seamen 
only, nor skilful commanders only, but thinkers and discoverers, politicians 
and men of the worid, such as Monson, Penn, Blake, Russell, and others. 

Our naval fiction, however—the subject that more immediately con- 
cerns us—only dates from the period when the great-grandfathers of our 
present captains were on the look-out for wives. It was in the winter of 
1740, when the fleet of Sir Chaloner Ogle was making ready to sail for the 
West Indies and the Spanish Main, that a young Scottish gentleman, 
Tobias Smollett, of the Smolletts of Bonhill in Dumbartonshire, very 
poor, very proud, very sarcastic, and very brilliant, but a kindly man by 
nature, withal, made his first studies of the maritime world of England. 
He had come to London with a tragedy—and little else—in his pockets ; 
had failed to make any impression there upon patrons or publishers ; and 
was now to employ the medical knowledge which he had gained at Glas- 
gow, as a ‘‘surgeon’s mate,” in the service of his Majesty King George 
the Second. Like his national symbol, the thistle, he had a prickly wit 
and prickly temper, and also, like that symbol, a little purple crown of 
poetry, relieving the asperity with beauty. Sir Chaloner Ogle’s fleet made 
its way to the West Indies in the dead of winter, and arrived at Port Royal, 
Jamaica, on the 20th January, 1741. Here Admiral Vernon was waiting 
for it, to assist in the Spanish War begun in 1739. This was the war 
satirically called the ‘ Jenkins’s-Ear’’ War. It has undergone some 
revolutions of opinion. At first it was immensely popular. Later, it was 
repented of and condemned. Later still, it is seen to have been rendered 
necessary by the obstinate selfishness which made the Spaniards, though 
incapable of developing the South American trade themselves, intolerant 
of its development by higher races. Their quarda-costas had so behaved 
to English trading vessels, that the English were furious; and when 
Vernon took Porto Bello in December, 1739, he became suddenly the most 
popular man in the nation. 

The rest of Vernon’s performances in that war, with the disastrous 
result of the expedition against Carthagena (March-April, 1741), is written in 
Roderick Random. That father of our sea novels is historical and biographi- 
cal—real, therefore, in the best sense—from first to last. Roderick is 
Tobias Smollett himself. Roderick’s grandfather is Smollett’s own grand- 
father. We may be perfectly sure that Lieutenant Bowling, and Mackshane, 
the surgeon, Mr. Morgan, the surgeon’s first mate, and the immortal Com- 
modore Trunnion of another novel, were just as much on board that fleet 
as Sir Chaloner Ogle, Admiral Vernon, and Captain Knowles. Truthfulness 
is stamped on every line, and the rough, hard, brutal life—that a man 
bred in our present Navy looks back to with a kind of wonder, as to an 
antediluvian state of things—is seasoned with a humour the strong flavour 
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of which is absolutely necessary to season materials themselves so coarse 
and dry. There is none of the romance of the sea in Smollett. It is down- 
right Dutch painting of the inner life of a man-of-war that he gives us; 
and that from the point of view not of a seaman, but of a man of another 
profession placed among seamen by accident, and regarding them from the 
critical height of superior brains and education. What his domestic existence 
was in the position of surgeon’s mate we may gather from the mess of 
those officers in an eighty-gun ship as described by Roderick Random :— 


We heard the boatswain pipe to dinner, and immediately the boy belonging to our 
mess ran to the locker, from whence he carried off a large wooden platter, and in a 
few minutes returned with it full of boiled pease, crying “ Scaldings ” all the way as 
he came. The cloth, consisting of a piece of an old sail, was instantly laid, covered 
with three plates, which, by the colour, I could with difficulty discern to be metal, 
and as many spoons of the same composition, two of which were curtailed in the 
handles, and the other abridged in the lip. Mr. Morgan himself enriched this mess 
with a lump of salt butter, scooped from an old gallipot, and a handful of onions 
shorn, with some pounded pepper. . . . My messmates eat heartily, and advised 
me to follow their example, as it was banyan day, and we could have no meat till 
next noon. . . . They told me that on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays the 
ship’s company had no allowance of meat, and that these meagre days were called 
banyan days. 


The medical officers were called to their duties in the following 
manner :— 

At a certain hour in the morning the boy of the mess went round all the decks, 
and, ringing a small hand bell, and in rhymes composed for the occasion, invited all 
those who had sores to repair before the mast, where one of the doctor’s mates at- 
tended with applications to dress them. 


Various refreshments now obsolete, such as ‘ salmagundi” and 
‘‘bumbo,” receive honourable mention from Roderick. And we may 
add, from other authority, that ‘“‘grog”’ and sea novels came into the 
world at the same time. Admiral Vernon was the first officer to serve 
out the rum mixed with water in the form still used—a curious coinci- 
dence. 

The most interesting naval character in Roderick Random is the 
hero’s maternal uncle, Lieutenant Bowling. In him Smollett seized at 
once, and fixed for ever, the old type of seaman—rough as a polar bear, 
brave, simple, kindly—and out of his element everywhere except 
afloat. Bowling has left his mark in many a sea novel, the key to his 
eccentricities being that he, and such as he, did really live more afloat 
than ashore ; and in days when the shore life had not a fiftieth part of 
the close influence on the sea life which it has now. Hence, of course, 
his very language has little in common with that of other people—a pecu- 
liarity nov. seen nowhere except in stage sailors, of whom the world (as 
we have hinted already) has shown itself to be fairly tired—except, of 
course, in such exceptional cases as ‘‘ Black-Eyed Susan,” written by a 
man of genius, who had himself been at sea. Bowling certainly carries 
the habit of professional speech as far as the limits of art will allow. At 
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the death-bed of the mean old curmudgeon, Roderick Random’s grand- 
father, the lieutenant observes, ‘‘ Yes, yes, he’s a-going; the land-crabs 
will have him, I see that; his anchor’s a-peak, i’ faith.” And he startles 
the greedy relatives, after the old man’s death, with ‘‘ Odd’s fish! now 
my dream is out, for all the world. I thought I stood upon the forecastle, 
and saw a parcel of carrion crows foul of a dead shark that floated along- 
side, and the Devil perching upon our sprit-sail yard in the likeness of a 
blue bear, who, d’ye see, jumped overboard upon the carcase, and carried 
it to the bottom in his claws.’’ Yet the lieutenant is a good fellow, and 
of more tenderness than most men. Only his own sort of qualities are 
precisely the opposite of those of worldlings, and hypocrites; while sea 
life and war, and the hardening habits of the service, have made him 
indifferent to the social softening down of things, which, without amending 
hearts, refines manners. Bowling blurts out what his contemporary, 
Lord Chesterfield, might have equally said, but in a whisper and in an 
epigram. The frankness, which is still a marked characteristic of our 
naval officers, is only the freedom of the Bowling school strained, as it 
were, through three generations of increasing culture and amenity. The 
oak has got polished, and that is all; and there is a mighty difference be- 
tween kinds of refinement, between polished oak and veneered deal. 
Commodore Trunnion is, perhaps, more amusing than Bowling. He is 
not such a likeable man; and we are even left to doubt whether his 
wounds were all gained in action. But how irresistibly comic heis! His 
beating to windward in the lanes, his involuntary part in the fox-hunt— 
what capital specimens these are of that hearty natural comedy which is 
good not merely for the spirits and temper of the reader, but for his very 
lungs and digestion. Without disparaging the charm of subtle analysis 
of character, delicate tracing of sentimént, rare, choice ease of wit and 
irony—is it not good for us all, every now and then, to go back to those 
masters who honestly devote themselves to giving us downright fun ? We 
laugh, inwardly, with the poetic and philosophical humourists: we laugh, 
outwardly, with Smollett, and those who resemble Smollett. There was 
no gentle tickling about his satire. It was all hard hitting, whether the 
subject be the brutal bullies, Dr. Mackshane and Captain Oakhum, or the 
loathsome fop, Captain Whifile, radiant in silk, lace, and diamond buckles, 
who, when Random comes to bleed him, exclaims, ‘‘ Hast thou ever 
blooded anybody but brutes ?—But I need not ask thee, for thou wilt tell 
me a most damnable lie.”” The reader to whom such subjects are new is 
surprised to find in Smollett a dandy glittering with gems, drenched with 
essences, and talking like the latest fashion of fool of quality, alongside 
the tarry veterans in check shirts, odorous only of pitch, tobacco, and 
rum. But the truth is, that this juxtaposition of opposite types was ot 
very ancient date in the history of the Navy, and has only lately disap- 
peared. There were good officers who were gentlemen, and there were 
good officers who were “‘tarpaulings.” But the fools of each type sup- 
plied the comic material—such as the Whifile we have just seen, of the 
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one sort, or the Oakhmu, to whose command he succeeds, of the other. 
Both were usually tyrants; but the best seaman of the two was rather 
the tyrant who smelt of tar than the tyrant who smelt of lavender water. 

In painting these queer portraits, and showing their action upon the 
life of ships and squadrons, the naval novelist becomes a contributor to 
his country’s naval history. What can the ordinary reader, indeed, make 
of naval history, generally, with its diagrams and technicalities—even of 
such excellent books as those of James, Captain Brenton, or Admiral 
Ekins? He must make preparatory studies if he really means to read 
them. But in a good sea novel, a sea fight is made living and intelligible, 
and the kind of men that the fighters were is brought home to him with 
a reality beyond the historian’s reach. Hence, when Mr. Carlyle, in his 
great work on Frederick, has to touch on the Carthagena expedition, he 
quotes Roderick Random as the best authority on the subject. Again, 
the working of the system by which the Navy has at different times been 
governed is admirably illustrated in such novels. What can be better, 
as a specimen of that mysterious power so well known down to our own 
day (when it is still strong) as interest, than the following speech made 
by poor old Lieutenant Bowling in hopeful mood? He thinks he- can 
help Roderick :— 

“ For,” says Bowling, “the beadle of the Admiralty is my good friend ; and he 
and one of the under-clerks are sworn brothers, and that under-clerk has a good deal 
to say with one of the upper-clerks, who is very well known to the Under-Secretary, 
who, upon his recommendation, I hope, will recommend my affair to the First Secre- 
tary ; and he, again, will speak to one of the Lords in my behalf : so that, you sce, I 
do not want friends to assist me on occasion.” 


No wonder that when Roderick next enquires after his good uncle at 
the ‘‘Union Flag in Wapping” (fancy looking for a lieutenant in the 
Navy thereabouts in our day !), he finds that his “interest ’’ has failed to 
get him anything, and that he has gone to sea as mate of a merchant 
ship. Here we have one of those touches of fiction which are also jets of 
light thrown on history. When the first man-of-war Nelson served in 
was paid off he was sent in a merchant ship to the West Indies, where he 
contracted such a dislike to the Navy that it was with difficulty that his 
uncle, Captain Suckling, could induce him to return to it. The master of 
that merchant ship, Rathbone, was an excellent seaman, and had risen 
to be what we now call a sub-lieutenant in the Navy, but had left it for 
Bowling’s reasons. The influence of Rathbone had given to Nelson a 
bias which—had Captain Suckling not been his uncle, and a man of 
superior tact, to boot—might have turned away from the service him who 
beareth a name above every name in its glorious annals. 

But we must now take leave of the “ kindly Scot,” who tells us that 
he had seen all the lakes in Europe, and preferred Loch Lomond to them 
all, and who rests at Leghorn, far away from the ancestral hearth which 
would have devolved to him if he had lived only a few years longer. The 
seamen whom he describes belonged to the generation which had been 
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bred under Benbow and Shovel. The generation which succeeded them 
fought under the white flag of Rodney, or the blue flag of Keppel, in 
battles the memory of which has been eclipsed by the still more famous 
battles of the great war of the French Revolution. But it was not till 
the heroes of the latter struggle had passed away, or survived only as 
retired veterans, that the naval novel founded by Smollett reappeared in 
literature. It reappeared with a new distinctness of form. Smollett had 
created the genre, as it were, incidentally. His first object was to take a 
hero through a series of adventures, after the fashion of that most amusing 
of all great novels, Gil Blas. And having been at sea he drew from his 
experience with the freshness which nothing but experience can give. 
His shore novels are just as good as his sea novels; and he always 
viewed ship life from the stand-point of one who had been somewhat 
amused by it, somewhat disgusted by it, and was in no way interested in 
it except as an observer, whose vigorous sense (shown in many walks) 
was as remarkable as his robust humour. Captain Marryat, on the 
other hand, regarded his art with the eyes of a sea officer. The broad 
arrow is visible—like a water-mark—on every page of his papers. His 
contemporary Fenimore Cooper differs from Smollett in the same kind of 
way, by looking on sea life as beautiful and interesting for its own sake ; 
while he differs from Marryat in dwelling far less, and with less knowledge 
and detail, on the social and professional world of man-of-war existence. 
We do not know that Cooper and Marryat had any influence upon 
each other ; nor is the exact relative chronology of their books a matter 
of any importance. But it is natural—looking, as we do, on Marryat as 
the Lord High Admiral (to employ an appropriate figure) of all marine 
story-tellers—that we should make him the standard of comparison by 
which to measure the class. We do not say that Marryat was a greater 
genius than Cooper. There are many on both sides of the Atlantic who 
would settle that question in Cooper’s favour, on the strength of his 
Indian novels alone—novels highly praised by Carlyle, who cares little 
for fiction; and by Thackeray, himself a master in it. But with the 
Indian novels we have nothing to do here and now. And all we claim 
for Marryat is the superior importance of his nautical legacy to that of 
Cooper. He had every advantage over him in the race. Cooper served 
for some time, but Marryat devoted the best part of his life to service. 
And, without disparaging the American glories of the war of 1812, they 
will hardly be allowed to rival the body of tradition which the Englishman 
had to work upon. The earlier American glories of the War of Inde- 
pendence were not naval. Indeed, when Cooper, with a laudable desire 
to irradiate that struggle with a halo of romance, wrote his famous Pilot, 
he was obliged to concentrate the deepest interest on the figure of one 
who was only American (as he afterwards became Russian and French) 
officially, John Paul, who called himself Paul Jones. Except for his 
ideal appearance in the Pilot, the stout Galewegian has been unfor- 
tunate in literature. Formal naval history treats him as ‘‘ a pirate” and 
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“a renegade,” * and accuses him of something like mere plunder; while 
the novel by Allan Cunningham, of which he is the hero, is a very bad 
one. 

The Pilot may be taken as a worthy sample of the maritime 
fiction of Cooper. ‘‘ Long Tom Coffin’’ is a creation quite distinct from 
those of our side of the Atlantic ; for Cooper anticipated Hawthorne in 
seeking inspiration among native scenes, and treated his countrymen to 
home-brewed. Tom ‘‘was born while the boat was crossing Nantucket 
shoals,” and loves the sea as ‘his native soil.” He has been a whaler 
before being a man-of-war’s man, and his favourite weapon continues to 
be a harpoon. When the U.S. schooner Ariel sees a dead whale being 
devoured by sharks, the sight makes Tom melancholy. ‘‘‘If I had the 
creatur’ in Boston Bay, or on the Sandy Point of Munny-Moy, ’t would be 
the making of me! But riches and honour are for the great and larned ; 
and there’s nothing left for poor Tom Coffin to do but to veer and haul 
on his own rolling-tackle, that he may ride out the rest of the gale of life 
without springing any of his old spars.’ ‘ How now, Long Tom!’ cried 
his officer, ‘these rocks and cliffs will shipwreck you on the shoals of 
poetry yet; you grow sentimental!’ ‘Them rocks might wrack any 
vessel that struck them,’ said the literal coxswain ; ‘and as for poetry, I 
wants none better than the good old song of ‘‘ Captain Kid;” but it’s enough 
to raise solemn thoughts in a Cape Poge Indian to see an eighty-barrel 
whale devoured by shirks ; ’tis an awful waste of property! I’ve seen the 
death of two hundred of the creaturs, though it seems to keep the rations 
of poor old Tom as short as ever.’’’ Long Tom Coffin is the most marked 
character in the Pilot—perhaps, in all Cooper’s books of the class. 
There lacks, however, in all of them the richness and variety of comedy 
which makes many scenes in Marryat as amusing as Pickwick. The pilot 
himself, Gray—Paul Jones passing incognito—has a kind of theatrical 
gloom about him which smells of the stage lamp. The English gentlemen 
and gentlewomen want naturalness, which is hardly wonderful. But 
where Fenimore Cooper is strongest, here and elsewhere, is in his descrip- 
tions of marine scenery—seascape painting, if there be such aterm. In 
the best of these, the ships seem to live, like the human beings on board 
them. You see the white foam froth on storm-tossed slate-coloured 
water. You hold your breath while the Yankee frigate is weathering the 
Devil’s Grip on the Northumberland coast. This poetic power breathes 
through all Fenimore Cooper’s tales—the Red Rover and the Two ° 
Admirals, not less than the Pilot. One scene in the Two Admirals has 
fixed itself in many memories. The officers who give the book its 
title are joined in friendship, but divided in politics. One is a Whig, the 
other a Jacobite. But ina critical moment of a great action, when one of 
the two feels deserted, the bowsprit of his friend’s ship pushés through the 


* Battles of the British Navy. By Joseph Allen, of Greenwich Hospital. A 
useful and trustworthy book, whose author is here, however, much too hard upon 
Paul Jones. : 

VOL. XXVII.—No. 158. 9. 
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smoke. It is a brilliant artistic situation; a sparkling point of junction, 
where the moral and physical picturesque meet like a double star. 

Nelson used to say, when people talked of the great Napoleon, that he 
wanted ‘‘to get Bony on a wind.” So may we say of Cooper, that it is 
pleasantest to meet him in blue water—in natural unconventional life, just 
as among his Red Indians. There is something stilted in his polished 
characters and their talk. His style, too, is often prolix and fatiguing— 
a wordy style, without the familiar vivacity and easy vigour of that of 
Marryat. There isa curious anecdote illustrative of this. When Nie- 
-buhr was on his death-bed, but still able to read, light reading was 
recommended, and they brought him some novels of Cooper; but the old 
scholar, with the whole classical literature in his head, found “the 
verbiage,” as he said, intolerable, and called for—a Josephus. 

Yet, when every deduction is made, Fenimore Cooper remains the 
only naval novelist of that generation worthy of comparison with 
Captain Marryat, except one. The exception is remarkable in every 
way—we speak of Michael Scott, the author of Tom Cringle’s Log, 
and The Cruise of the ‘* Midge.” 

Michael Scott, like Cooper, owed nothing to his contemporary, Mar- 
ryat. So little is on record about his history that we are unable to say 
whether he even served afloat, either in the Navy or the merchant ser- 
vice. He was a merchant in the West Indies. He returned, and settled in 
Glasgow. He introduced himself to Blackwood’s Magazine by sending 
some most powerful sketches, the success of which encouraged 
him to re-write, connect, and re-form them into Tom Cringle. There 
was such an original force and glow about Tom, that it attracted the at- 
tention of the venerable Coleridge, and it receives the high and rare meed 
of his praise in the Table Talk. Mr. Scott died in Glasgow, where, we 
believe, his family held a very good position, many years ago, and we 
have never been able to learn any more of him than that he lived in the 
West Indies and Glasgow, and was the author of Tom Cringle’s Log. 
Great is the influence of hazard in the matter of biography! Three lines 
to this man of undoubted and original genius, in an age when we have 
seen minor poets and small preachers embalmed in Lives big enough for 
Milton and Luther! 

We fancy that Michael Scott made frequent cruises among the West 
Indian islands, and consorted much with the officers of our men-of-war 
- on that hospitable station, some half a century ago. Internal evidence — 
proves as much as this; and the experience of a man of genius goes a 
hundred times as far as that of ordinary men. Accordingly, life is every- 
where present in Michael Scott’s delineations; nor are we annoyed by 
those absurd blunders which, in some sea songs and amateur descriptions, 
vex the ear of a naval man as keenly as a false quantity vexes the ear of 
a scholar. The episode called The Cruise of the‘ Wave” is as pretty a sea 
piece as a-man could wish. , You can imagine yourself looking at a 
Vandevelde, where the ripple of the water almost seems to stir the canvas, 
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and you breathe a sigh of relief when the Wave, ‘ resuming her superiority 
in light winds,” has—escaped. 

Michael Scott loved startling effects; loved to suspend an interest 
for anxious moments, before letting it break in ruin, or dissolve in harm- 
lessness. This quality, as Marryat himself somewhere remarks, was effec- 
tive to such a degree in the magazine form of writing, as almost to injure the 
author’s books as books. But too much vigour and interest is a capital 
fault, the rather that Michael Scott’s agitating stories were not produced 
like mechanical tricks, but reflected the real character of the lands and 
seas which he had roamed over and rested in. We have tropical scenery 
and tropical passions ; a life of jollity, with Death waiting invisible at table 
in the livery of Yellow Jack. Slavery, piracy, pestilence, joviality, are all 
there in turns. But the men you meet are quite human and natural—not 
stage demons, but quaint humourists and oddities, some of them, such as 
might easily have been found in Glasgow in that age, mixing the rum 
punch for which Glasgow was famous with limes that grew on their own 
West Indian estates. When Tom Cringle recovers from the fever crisis, 
his friend pulls down the window-blind, but not too quick for Tom to see 
a coffin which has been waiting for him on the balcony. In sucha climate, 
and while the life led was more reckless than it is now, Death was viewed 
with something of that familiarity which lies near to contempt. And his 
Majesty returned it, for he thought nothing of tapping planter or post- 
captain on the shoulder, while they were sitting over their sangaree. Of 
the old West Indian life, with its dangers and pleasures, its duels, cruises, 
flirtations, and hospitable homes in the picturesque mountains, Michael 
Scott will always remain the best and completest limner. Not even the 
exquisite fun and bright naval interest drawn by Marryat from that region 
of the world will outlive the pungent, and yet poetic vividness of the 
Glasgow merchant’s stories. 

The Life and Letters of Captain Marryat, published lately by his 
daughter, Mrs. Ross Church, has awakened much of the old interest which 
gathered round the novelist sea king—the Rollo of naval romance—from 
twenty-five to thirty years ago. Circumstances much to be regretted 
make the biography more meagre than one would like to see it. But itis 
very pleasant reading, thoroughly authentic, executed with the best taste 
and feeling, and, upon the whole, enables us, with the assistance of our 
very old friends, the novels and other writings of Captain Marryat him- 
self, to realise him to our imagination. One of the somewhat melancholy 
pleasures of middle age is to go deliberately through the novels which 
turned your head when you were a boy, and to see how you like them. 
Often the result of the experiment is to make you sorry you undertook it. 
But Marryat bears the test. To be sure, he no longer gives you a wild 
longing to breathe the free air of the ocean. ‘You have long since recon- 
ciled yourself to the fact that your flag will never be seen flying from any 
mast-head, nor saluted with fifteen guns from any saluting battery. Per- 
haps, too, the physical changes of life indispose you to attempt ascending 
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to atop, even by Lubber’s Hole, much less by the futtock-shrouds. But you 
can thoroughly enjoy your Marryat without wondering at your old enthu- 
siasm, and, above all, without being ashamed of it. This man did you 
no harm with sensuality disguised as sentimentalism, or philosophy empty 
and gaudy as toy-bladders. He stirred your blood, not by putting drugs 
into it, but as exercise stirs it, as fresh air stirs it. Patriotism, manliness, 
firm friendship, good faith, kindliness—these are Marryat’s ‘‘ ideals’ ; and 
the scenes on which they appear are bathed in the jolliest humour—the 
humour of common life, and everyday sympathy, exhilarating as sun- 
shine itself. His genius had that healthiness which has been so well 
pointed out by a great critic as the characteristic of Sir Walter Scott. 
And he had this advantage over his illustrious predecessor, Smollett, that 
he did not drift away to sea by mere accident or misfortune, but chose the 
career for himself as the career after his own heart. Everything favoured 
him. He was of an honourable and opulent family, able to start him well 
in life ; and, having resolved with his whole energy to be started in the 
Navy, he began service as one of Cochrane’s midshipmen. This was itself 
a miracle of luck ; for it is by no means clear that Marryat would have 
taken so heartily to the profession if he had made his first acquaintance 
with it under the kind of captains of whom he has left satirical etchings. 

Lord Cochrane, afterwards Earl of Dundonald, was at that time— 
1806—in his prime. He had missed the great general actions in his first 
years afloat, by being on the North American station, away from the seat 
of the war. But he hardly got even a small command before he was 
known all over the Mediterranean as an officer of a singular originality. 
There were plenty of fire-eaters to whom the grave and gentle Colling- 
wood (‘with a hundred pennants under him, from Lisbon to the Levant”’) 
used to give excellent advice when he despatched them on commands. 
But Cochrane combined with their extreme daring a scientific coolness 
and calculation which doubled its value while it neutralised its exagge- 
rations. In 1801 he took a Spanish vessel of 300 men and 32 guns, in 
a cun-brig of 52 men and14 guns. This brig was the Speedy, of which he 
tells us, in his Autobiography, that he could carry a whole broadside of her 
4-pounders in his great-coat pockets. Afterwards, he distinguished himself 
in command of the Pallas frigate, and passed from her to the Impérieuse, 
where he had Marryat for one of his youngsters, as we have said. It is 
pleasant to think of two of the most intellectual men in the Navy of their 
time in so near and important a relation. Marryat owed to Cochrane 
not his sea training only, but the model of some of his happiest creations 
as an artist. Frank Mildmay might be freely drawn upon for historical 
material by any biographer of Lord Dundonald; while the Impérieuse 
herself is seen gliding like a phantom vessel through many of the novels ; 
and we often fancy we are getting a glimpse of her old commander in the 
features of those high-spirited officers whom Marryat loved to draw. 

The activity of Cochrane in the Impérieuse was as wonderful as his 
genius. Marryat was “in fifty engagements” of one kind or another 
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while he belonged to her. The frigates were, during the great war, the 
Uhlans of the fleet. They pressed on everywhere, burning powder under 
the enemy’s nose, and keeping the communications open. We had them, 
at one time, within signalling distance of each other, from off Plymouth 
to off Brest. They were the great schools of adventure and of the 
romantic side of naval experience; for the line-of-battle ships passed 
years in wearisome blockades, trying to the digestion and the temper, 
though when their day did come, a general action had a splendour about 
it which illuminated everybody present, more or less, for life. The most 
remarkable part, perhaps, of the history of the Impérieuse while Cochrane 
had her was her service on the Catalonian coast of Spain, assisting the 
Spaniards against the French invaders. We have jottings from Marryat’s 
log during this campaign (for Cochrane’s men were as good ashore as 
afloat) in Mrs. Ross Church’s Life. Trinidad Castle, Rosas, was held by 
British seamen against French troops in a manner which drew warm 
praise from Lord Collingwood. And as Collingwood did justice to 
Cochrane, so did Cochrane to his officers. He made particular mention 
of Marryat in a despatch of that period—December, 1808—which was a 
capital balsam, we may be sure, for three wounds which the mid had 
received in the course of the operations. 

Lord Cochrane left the Impérieuse early in 1809; but Marryat 
remained in her, and was in an explosion boat in the famous attack on 
the French fleet in Basque Roads that spring. We need not follow him, 
in detail, through the various cruises of the next few years; but we shall 
note them in succession, that the reader may have a clue to the scenes 
where the novelist made studies for his art, while the officer mastered his 
profession. We find him in the Low Countries (winter of 1809), the 
Mediterranean (1810), West Indies and North America (1811-12)—at 
which last date he was made a lieutenant—West Indies again (1818), and 
in 1815 he returned home in bad health, and was promoted to com- 
mander. The peace now consigned him, for a time, to half-pay, and 
studies of a scientific character. Trained in active service, distinguished 
for gallantry in war, tempest, and the saving of lives from drowning, he 
now began to show talents which do not necessarily accompany professional 
skill, but the first direction of which was in professional tracks. Hence 
his code of signals, his wish to be employed in voyages of discovery and 
surveying, his election to the Royal Society. And now, too, began to 
fly about specimens of a talent which, in another and higher form was, 
a few years afterwards to delight many thousands. He had a notable 
knack at caricatures, and his humour with the pencil made a success 
before his humour with the pen. 

Having married, in 1819, Catherine Shairp, of the good Scottish 
family of Shairp of Houston, he obtained, next year, the command of 
the Beaver sloop. He was at St. Helena when Napoleon died, and he 
made a sketch of the great Emperor as he lay dead on his camp-bed, 
which was engraved both in France and England. He brought the 
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despatches announcing Napoleon’s death home in the Rosario, to which 
he had exchanged from the Beaver. The Rosario was with the squadron 
which took the remains of Queen Caroline from Harwich to the Continent ; 
and she then went cruising against the smugglers in the Channel. Silently 
* pencilling the grave lineaments of Napoleon composed in the eternal 
stillness—hunting luggers between Portsmouth and the Start Point—what 
a variety of experience was here! And one sees very clearly, in studying 
Marryat’s Life—as a natural complement of his books—that he was one of 
those men who throw themselves heartily into every occupation that 
comes in their way. There is a despatch of his on the measures to be 
taken against smuggling, where he goes into questions of tubs, revenue 
cutters, &c., with regular gusto. He liked to discuss the intellectual 
bearings of every branch of the very varied duties of the Navy; and at 
this time—1822—he published a pamphlet on Jmpressment, intended to 
show how it might be abolished. The subject was a sore one; and a 
cunning, clever man, with an eye to getting on in the service, would have 
given it ‘a wide berth,” as the sea-phrase goes. But Captain Marryat 
was not that kind of man, being, in the first place, too honest, and, in 
the second place, too proud, for the ignoble kind of caution which belongs 
to inferior natures. 

His active naval career was now drawing to a close. But he was first 
to distinguish himself in the Burmese War of 1823-1824, where he took 
part as commander of H.M.S. Larne. His wife accompanied him to the 
East Indies, where she remained at Madras while her husband joined the 
expedition at Rangoon. In May, 1824, the military forces from Calcutta, 
under Sir Archibald Campbell, assembled at the mouth of the Rangoon 
river, in company with the Liffey, Commodore Grant, the Larne, the 
Sophie, and the rest of the squadron. Commodore Grant having gone 
away in ill health for change of air, Captain Marryat was in command when 
Rangoon town was taken. Then began a sad loss from cholera and fever, 
and Marryat suffered much from fever himself. But the work was carried 
on, in spite of the heat and the pestilential air from the swamps. Armed 
boats pierced the Irrawaddy. Stockades—toughest products of Oriental 
vegetation—were stormed, the Burmese boats and canoes were carried by 
boarding, the enemy jumping into the water and making for the jungle. 
In September the sailor’s old malady—scurvy—broke out in the Larne, 
and she went away to Penang, being succeeded in the naval command by 
the Arachne, Captain Chads. From Penang Captain Marryat writes to 
his brother Samuel that his men have ‘in the course of five months 
undergone aseverity of service almost unequalled.” ‘I,” he goes on, ‘ have 
gained credit in the business, as the despatches of the Commander-in-Chief 
fully prove. But I do not think that I could have lasted much longer. I 
do not know whether the Admiralty will publish my despatches, but, being 
no favourite there, probably not; but Ithink—after having had the command 
of a fleet, armed and unarmed, of one hundred and twenty sail; after 
having succeeded in everything, and with the small number of men allowed 
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to a sloop of war having done the duty of at least three or four frigates— 
that they must give me my promotion. This I am sure of, that any one 
in favour would be not only promoted, but made a C.B.” 

At this point of her pleasant loyal history Marryat’s daughter tells a 
ghost story which, though of a type sufficiently familiar, is so cireum- 
stantially authenticated as to deserve special record. Marryat never 
again saw the brother to whom the letter we have quoted from was sent. 
Samuel Marryat died before he returned to England. But— 


He uséd to relate how, when lying in his berth one night, and wide awake, Samuel 
entered his cabin, and, walking up to his side, said, “Fred, Iam come to tell you 
that I am dead.” So vivid was the impression made, that Captain Marryat leaped out 
of his berth, and, finding that the figure had vanished, wrote down the hour and day 
of its appearance. On reaching England after the war, the first letter put into his 
hand was to announce his brother’s death, which had taken place at the very time 
when he fancied he was present with him. 


What does the reader say to this story—which we could match from 
the recollections of old shipmates and messmates, now become ghosts, 
many of them—the good fellows—in their turn? ‘‘ Remains of the 
Rangoon fever—an imaginative, affectionate, over-worked nature—half 
dreaming.”’ ‘But the date?” ‘A coincidence !’’ No doubt, but there 
is precisely the mystery, which calling it a coincidence in no degree explains. 

To return to the world of flesh and blood. Refreshed and comforted 
by her stay at Penang, the Larne returned to Rangoon, and was detached, 
with the Sophie sloop under her, to co-operate with troops in the 
Bassein river. Here, again, the captain did his duty, though we have no 
space to do justice to the work. In the spring of 1825, Commodore 
Grant died, and Marryat was appointed to the Tees. There was a 
mysterious delay in the confirmation of this appointment, by which as 
many as twenty-four officers who should have been his juniors obtained 
superiority over him. But having paid off the Tees, at home, in 1826, he 
was posted, and became post-captain and C.B. in 1827. A tender 
association belongs to the homeward voyage of the Tees. Our readers 
will remember the young hero of that admirable story—in the first class 
of his stories—The King’s Own. It appears that the picture of him 
as a little boy of six—the perfection of childish beauty—dressed in 
mimic imitation of a man-of-war’s man, was taken from Marryat’s own 
little son, Willy, who came home with him in his ship from the East 
Indies. Poor Willy died at seven years of age, to the father’s deep and 
lasting sorrow, but in the great national portrait gallery of our British 
fiction he has his own place. 

Marryat was only once in command as a post-captain. He had the 
Ariadne from 1828 to 1830, and was employed in her on what is called 
‘¢ particular service,” which is generally diplomatic work—a kind of duty 
more performed by naval men than is generally known. On board the 
Ariadne he finished his first novel, Frank Mildmay ; or, the Naval Officer, 
and also The King’s Own, or most of it, as we gather from the 
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opening of its forty-ninth chapter. Frank Mildmay is autobiography 
under a mask of fiction, that is to say, the sea adventures are the author’s 
own, while the character of the hero pretends to no such reality. Frank 
Mildmay was published in 1829 and The King's Own in 1880. 
They were immediately successful. Washington Irving, with his fine 
delicate intellect and kindly sympathetic nature, was one of the first to 
welcome the new writer. ‘‘ You have a glorious field before you,” he 
says, ‘“‘and one in which you cannot have many competitors, as so very 
few unite the author to the sailor. I think the chivalry of the ocean quite 
a new region of fiction and romance, and to my taste one of the most 
captivating that could be explored.” The period of Marryat’s appearance 
was favourable to this prediction. Sir Walter Scotthad made fiction at once 
noble and lovely, and the taste for it was become universal. Lord Lytton 
and Mr. Disraeli had only just begun to write, and, however brilliantly, 
not at all in a vein likely to interfere with the new naval man. Dickens 
and Thackeray had not begun, and were young men whose fame lay some 
years ahead. The traditions of the great war, meanwhile, were still recent 
and lively, and many of its old heroes were in active service and high 
commands; while many more were grumbling, unemployed (often with 
much justice), over their rum and water, but full of recollections which 
kept the old flame alive in a thousand English towns and villages. Here, 
then, was Marryat, in his thirty-eighth year, with twenty-three years of 
almost uninterrupted sea service at his back, and all the various knowledge 
which such a career implies in the case of a man of parts. For, some so- 
called literary critics, who, annoyed by his success, and galled by his 
independence and straight hard hitting, were occasionally insolent about 
‘¢ quarter-deck authors,” did not understand the position. They knew no 
more how far a man-of-war was a school of culture than they knew how 
to put her about or to mark her lead-line. Yet, common sense might 
have shown them that the opportunities for studying character, geography, 
natural history, languages, manners, were endless in such a life; that the 
practice of wandering over the planet by the help of the sun, moon, and 
pole-star, the chronometer, nautical almanack, chart, and log, was itself 
a splendid discipline of the intelligence; and that the many quiet hours 
in the ordinary life of every ship gave the amplest time for reading and 
reflection. We ourselves well remember a sixteen-gun brig whose com- 
mander had a better library in his cabin than it has often been our fortune 
to see in the houses of literary, or even of reverend gentlemen. Nay, we 
undertake to maintain that there are not three men now living who write 
more beautiful English than Lord Collingwood ; or more lively, practical, 
expressive English than is to be found in the letters and despatches of 
Lord Nelson. ‘ The Admiral,” writes Nelson in one of his letters, ‘* is 
chiefly employed in learning the fiddle, from which it results that the 
squadron is damnably out of tune: Could the position be better hit 
off than in this flake of sea-salt spray? We attribute the excellent 
writing of so many sea officers, such as Collingwood, Nelson, Brenton, 
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Basil Hall, and Marryat himself, partly to the moral and intellectual 
training of the service, and partly also to the very important fact —that 
what books a man finds to read, who is fond of reading afloat, are pretty 
sure to be famous old models—good for brain, heart, and style. As for 
light reading, the best of it, whether in the shape of novels or periodicals, 
goes as regularly on board our squadrons as their quarter-casks of sherry 
or their fresh milk. And there are worse educations than—if you 
have a turn that way—reading Horace with a naval instructor, in sight of 
the Athens where Horace learned to write. Marryat had made good use, 
the reader may be sure, of his watch below. 

Let us observe, too, another advantage Marryat had in equipping 
himself for the literary part of his career. A ship is a little world in 
itself, where a handful of officers form a kind of aristocracy, but an 
aristocracy constantly occupied with its people, their duties, troubles, and 
amusements, ruling them, advising them, sympathising with them. The 
naval officer, then, a gentlemanamong gentlemen, as officer, is also a seaman 
among seamen, as Officer likewise. He is not a man of narrow class and 
caste prejudices, however much he may value the nobleza obliga which 
Spanish hidalgos only talk about. Marryat is as much at home with 
Swinburne the quartermaster, Poor Jack, Jacob Faithful, and Old Tom, 
as with the haughty Captain Delmar, or the inflexible Captain M——~-. 
Homo sum is his motto, quite as much as that of Béranger or Dickens. 
We believe that this hearty humanity of his—this sympathy, which is the 
moral basis of all real humour, especially—had much to do with his 
popularity. All sorts and conditions of men took pleasure in his tales, 
strange as were the conditions of life—embracing the very technicalities 
occasionally—of a new element. He was a novelist of the sea, but, above 
all, of the sea from the point of observation of the service. All the odd 
characters bred under the flag—in a way of living into which the ordinary 
life of mankind only entered as an episode occasionally when they 
happened to be paid off—came trooping at his call, as we may fancy them 
descending from Noah’s Ark. The King’s Cwn first showed the extent 
and variety of his powers—their manly vigour in serious, their free-and- 
easy fun in playful writing. The opening chapters on the mutiny of 
1797, the cruise of the daring smuggler, in which the young hero Willy 
is forced to serve by accident, are full of a careless strength. But a 
masterpiece in that graver manner is the deliberate sacrifice by the stern 
Captain M—— of his frigate Aspasia, of himself, and his ship’s company, 
on a lee shore—solely that he may drive to ruin a French line-of-battle 
ship. It is a wonderful picture of the super-heroic devotion of the old 
service, and of the force which a master-spirit can exercise upon men 
trained to obedience and devotion. To make extracts would be to 
mutilate it. We would only note the gradual rising of the author's 
power with the rising of the danger—as the frigate goes plunging through 
tempest, and lightning, nearer and nearer to the land with its roaring 
surf; but ever chasing the enemy, and, by judicious shots, preventing 
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him raising the jury-mast, his only chance of salvation. At last, the 
‘‘ master” (navigating lieutenant) ventures to remonstrate, but the pitiless 
reasoning of Captain M—— is not shaken by him. The master, having 
conferred with the other officers, tries it again ; and we find that we must 
give a fragment or two of their dialogue : 


“T am afraid, sir, if we continue to stand on, we shall lose the frigate,” said he, 
respectfully touching his hat. 

“ Be it so,” replied Captain M—— ; “the enemy will lose a line-of-battle ship ; 
our country will be the gainer when the account is balanced.” 


The master urges that there are other considerations—the superior 
moral value of the English ship’s company, and the English captain. 


“ Thank you for the compliment, which, as it is only feather-weight, I will allow 
to be thrown into the scale. But I do not agree with you. I consider war but as a 
game of chess, and will never hesitate to sacrifice a knight for a castle. Provided that 
castle is lost, Mr. Pearce, this little knight-errant shalljbear her company.” f 

“Very good, sir,” replied Pearce, again touching his hat ; “ as master of this ship, 
I considered it my duty to state my opinion.” 

“ You have done your duty, Mr. Pearce, and I thank you for it ; but I have also 
my duties to perform. One of them is, not to allow the lives of one ship’s company, 
however brave and well-disciplined, to interfere with the general interests of the 
country we contend for. When a man enters His Majesty’s service, his life is no 
longer to be considered hisown. . . . If we are lost, there will be no great diffi- 
culty in collecting another ship’s company in old England, as brave and as good as 
this. Officers as experienced are anxiously waiting for employment ; and the Admi- 
ralty will have no trouble in selecting and appointing as good, if not a better, captain.” 


The crisis soon follows after this speech. The French ship rolls gun- 
wale under ; loses her last mast; strikes. 


“ Nothing can save her now, sir,” said the master. 
“No,” replied the captain. ‘We have done our work, and must now try to save 
ourselves.” 


But it is too late. And soon arrives a terrible scene. One of the 
men attempts to get a quarter-boat ready for lowering, in spite of the 
captain’s orders. Captain M seizes a boarding pike, which flies 
straight at the man’s heart, and sends him into the sea. _ 





., My lads,” said Captain M——, emphatically addressing the men, who beheld the 

scene with dismay, “as long as one plank—ay, one tooth-pich—of this vessel swims, I 
command, and will be obeyed. . . . And now farewell, my brave fellows, for we 
are not all likely to meet again.” 


This—very imperfectly abridged here—is one of the most powerful 
dramatie scenes of Marryat. There are people, probably, who would 
think Captain M ’s conduct quixotic, and so forth; but, perhaps, 
that kind of obstinacy is obstinacy in the right direction. Upon the 
whole, we prefer it to the opposite extreme of the late Captain Snifflin 
Kraggles (an honourable and M.P., if we remember right), who is said to 
have steamed away, with undue zeal, from under the batteries at Sebastopol, 
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and was heard to make the philosophical observation, that everybody could 
not bear ‘‘ the pressure of the times.” Undoubtedly, one of the strong 
points of the old service was, that they thought little of danger of any 
kind, because, from boyhood upwards, they had been always at it. 

The third of Marryat’s novels was Newton Forster, which came out in 
the Metropolitan Magazine, the editorship of which he accepted in 1832. 
About 1830-1832, the captain appears to have thought—though frequently 
applying for commands—that he was destined to lead the life of a lands- 
man. He had, at that time, fortune of his own, chiefly, it would 
appear, West Indian property; his novels were very well paid; and he 
bought an estate of a thousand acres in Norfolk. He did not, however, 
go to his place, Langham, in that county; but lived in London, edited, 
wrote, travelled on the Continent (still observing and writing), and was as 
busy, in a very different way, as he had ever been in the Impérieuse or the 
Larne. Peter Simple, the next book in order after Newton Forster, was 
the greatest hit he had yet made, and well it deserved to be so. The 
perpetual liveliness, and succession of adventures and incidents, the 
crowd of characters, at once as amusing as caricatures and as real as 
living people, delighted everybody. Indeed, the author was injured by 
the very opulence of his humour. Few saw how the development of the 
quiet, retired boy, mistaken for a dunce, was due to the man-of-war 
breeding he got—a study of its kind. As for the comedy of “‘ Peter,”’ it 
was simply irresistible. Prudes themselves were half-choked in their 
pocket-handkerchiefs when they read how the dear little innocent lad, 
just out of his father’s parsonage was addressed at Portsmouth by the 
most polite young ladies, ‘‘ very nicely dressed.” 


“Well, Reefer,” said the first of these (as Peter tells us) “how are you off for 
soap ?” I was astonished at the question, and more so at the interest which she 
seemed to take in my affairs. I answered, “Thank you, I am very well off: I have 
four cakes of Windsor, and two bars of yellow for washing.” She laughed at my 
reply, and asked me whether I would walk home and: take a bit of dinner with her. 
I was astonished at this polite offer, which my modesty induced me to ascribe more 
tomy uniform than to my own merits. . . . I thought I might venture to offer 
her my arm. Just as we passed the admiral’s house, I perceived my captain walking 
with two of the admiral’s daughters. I was not a little proud to let him see that I 
had female acquaintances as well as he had ; and as I passed him with the young 
lady under my protection, I took off my hat and made him a low bow. Tomy sur- 
prise, not only did he not return the salute, but he looked at me with a very stern 
countenance. I concluded that he was a very proud man, and did not wish the ad- 
miral’s daughters to suppose that he knew midshipmen by sight. 


The freedom—a very innocent freedom, after all—of Captain Marryat’s 
playful moods, was only a part of his general frankness and sailor-like 
enjoyment of a laugh. Only very severe people shook their heads at it, 
or at the oaths of Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, or at the riotous fun of the 
‘Dignity Ball’ at Barbadoes. Far deeper than what was extravagant 
in such deseriptions lay the essential morality of all his books—reverence 
for natural superiors, love of truth, friendship, valour, enterprise, and 
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kindliness towards the less fortunate. Youngsters, everywhere, were 
mad about Marryat’s novels, and their charm brought spirited boys into 
the Navy very much as if they had been a kind of bounty. 

The effect of these literary successes on the naval prospects of their 
author was not great. William the Fourth expressed some curiosity to 
see the author of Peter Simple, and, as a brother sailor (after a fashion), 
might have been expected to do something for a man eminently deserving 
of active employment, and, in spite of his new distinction and prosperity, 
very eager to get it. But it suddenly occurred to the monarch that this 
was the Marryat who had written against Impressment; and his hasty 
exclamation, ‘‘ He shall have nothing!” was as fatal to Marryat’s prospects 
as to his own reputation. To be sure “ Silly Billy,” as he was irre- 
verently called, had little reputation to lose. If anybody thinks that 
Captain Marryat, as a mere sailor, was wrong in feeling bitterly about a 
‘sailor king”’ of this kind, he should turn to the Life of Palmerston by 
the late Lord Bulwer and Dalling, and see what Palmerston thought of his 
Majesty’s conduct as Lord High Admiral of England. ‘“ In August (1828),” 
our great statesman writes, ‘‘ the Duke of Clarence resigned, or, rather, 
was turned out of the Admiralty. He managed to put himself quite in the 
wrong, and, in fact, was half mad.’”’* And he goes on with some instances 
of absurdity, which are amusing enough, but for which we have no room. 
The Admiralty seems to have inherited some prejudice against Marryat in 
successive Boards, for he could never get a ship, and his good-service 
pension was delayed in something like an indecent manner. 

His fame, however, was assured. His indirect influence, even on 
Admiralties, was great ; for suggestions which he threw out in work after 
work were gradually forced by general opinion upon our curious naval 
executive. When Marryat varied his labours by a run to the United 
States (1837-1839) he found himself hailed there as the ‘‘ Wizard of the 
Sea.” The Yankees were a little shy of him at first, for he came not long 
after Mrs. Trollope, whom they accused of treating them unjustly, because 
the bazaar which she set uj at Cincinnati had not fulfilled her expectations. 
But his frank and gentlemanly good humour—which always balanced his 
pride, and a certain resolution to have his own way, characteristic of the 
old service—disarmed Brother Jonathan. Only a few months ago, a 
distinguished officer of the United States Navy told the present writer 
that the influence of Marryat’s books had been as telling upon the 
American as upon the English marine. The Diary which he published, of 
his travels in the States, is eminently readable, and one of our best books 
of the kind. Shrewdness seasoned with pleasantry is found there, as in 
everything that came from his fertile, free-flowing pen. His master-pieces 
are Peter Simple, The King’s Own, Jacob Faithful, and Midshipman Easy. 
To the second rank belong Percival Keene and Japhet in search of a Father. 


* Lord Palmerston’s Journal (1828), quoted in Book VI. of Lord Bulwer and 
Dalling. 
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There is a third class, which we need not discuss. The good captain's 
family was large, and his habits liberal, and the temptation to write for 
money was strong. He had still, however, a profession in addition to the 
Navy and literature. He took latterly to farming his estate in Norfolk, 
and teaching the agriculturists their own business. But he succeeded 
about as well as a Norfolk squire would have succeeded in beating the 
Ariadne down from Portland Light to the Lizard, with a wind making 
it a ‘dead thrash” all the way. It is strange that sailors, who are so 
peculiarly severe upon outsiders meddling with their profession, should be 
so very ready to believe it easy to master the profession of everybody 
else! Yet it is also strange that their success very often astonishes 
those who begin by laughing at their experiments. At all events, no social 
duty was neglected by the speculative farmer. He is still affectionately 
remembered by the poor in the neighbourhood of his place, Langham, and 
he was a good friend and neighbour. , 

Marryat’s last years were occasionally clouded by trouble. He had 
written too much, and the sale of his books fell off. The ruin of West 
Indian property hit him hard. His land, as may be supposed, never paid 
as an investment. Finally came one of those strokes of fate which make 
the strongest men reel, His eldest son, Frederick, a lieutenant in the 
Navy, of much promise, and of a type of character very like his father’s, 
was lost in the steam-ship Avenger. This happened in 1847. Less than 
a year after—August 1848—he himself passed away. His only surviving 
son, Frank, ‘followed him to the grave in 1855. This was pleasant, good- 
looking Frank Marryat of the Vanguard, and afterwards of the Samarang; 
whose cheerful laugh still rings faintly in our memory, as we remember it 
ringing when we last saw him racing his cutter against that of another 
line-of-battle ship, after helping a merchant vessel that had gone aground 
near Tenedos. Frank left the Navy, and went to California, about which 
he wrote a capital book of travels called Mountain and Molehills. But 
yellow fever undermined his constitution, and he sank in consumption 
still young. The novelist is now represented in the female line only. 

Our object in this paper being to illustrate the naval novel as a genus, 
we do not think it necessary to go into a minute analysis of the characters 
and plots even of Marryat, the best specimen of that genus. Indeed, his 
is not a kind of creation which calls for such analysis. He deals with 
broad general nature, and with eccentric varieties of that nature. His 
books are full of the light of common day. His heroines are simple, 
faithful, good-looking lasses, made to be kissed and not to be dissected. 
His situations are generally dependent for effect on the interest arising 
from adventure, rather than on moral interest. Sometimes his tragedy 
degenerates into the melodramatic. Sometimes, too, his comedy verges 
on the grotesque, or has just a suggestion of being like game too long 
kept—a little “ high.” But his moral influence, we repeat, is as sound as 
oak. He keeps always well to windward of corruption. 

To attempt anything like a review of all the sea novels produced by 
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thoge who would fain have been Marryat’s rivals, but were only his 
imitators, would be an absurdity. The great mass of them, even of 
those that had considerable cleverness, are forgotten. Who now reads 
Cavendish, or its successors? Who cares for Rattlin the Reefer? Who 
knows whether Top-Sail Sheet Blocks was written by Captain Chamier, 
or Captain Glascock? ‘These men had all more or less knowledge of 
nautical life, and good “‘ pickings”” might, no doubt be found in them by 
a clever carver. But they want force, life, individuality. It is not 
enough to have seen what a man of genius has also seen, for we must 
allow for the range and depth of vision; indeed, these writers did 
Marryat some harm. They made the public weary of the class, till, at 
last, the announcement of a new Cheeks the Marine, or Ben Buggins the 
Boatswain produced only impatience and disgust. The very titles sug- 
gested conventional tars, unintelligible jargon, and the blue fire and sham 
cutlasses of inferior theatres. Marryat will live, as Smollett has lived ; 
but any writer aiming at a success, independent of Marryat and his 
(unworthy) school of imitators, must seize the spirit of the new service, 
as he seized, and they only tried to seize, the spirit of the old. The best 
novel of the admirable Herman Melville we take to be The Whale. 

How far such a feat be possible, in days which have seen steam 
gradually superseding sailing, and our wooden walls slowly becoming 
walls where the wood is less important than the iron plating, is a large 
question ; far too large a question to be opened at the fag-end of an 
essay already too long. Perhaps, the good-natured reader will let us 
try our hand at answering it some other day? We are in an age of 
‘‘transition,” as has been pretty often observed. Ages of transition, 
however, have their own good stories ; and we shall wind up with one. 
Only the other day, we read in the newspapers the death of honest Jack 
Polwhele. Jack had seen the great steam revolution, but could never 
take to it, nor realise it. At last he got a command—a small vessel of 
the new school. Running up the Tagus, under sail, but with his fires 
all ready, Jack found himself going to knock against a vessel at anchor. 
He rushed wildly about—to back his main-topsail, to shorten sail, to do 
everything but what would have settled the matter at once—stop her with 
the engines. Bang came the collision! ‘‘Lord-a-mercy!” exclaimed 
Jack in a tone of terror. ‘‘ What will the Commodore say? I forgot I 
wor a steamer!” 


[We cannot publish this Article without an expression of our sincere regret for the 
death of its author, our old contributor, Mr. Jas. Hannay. He died suddenly on the 
night of the 8th of January, having corrected the proofs on the previous evening. ] 
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Che Willow Farm: un Artist’s Story. 
x 


My Lanptapy, Mrs. Pike, was rather a formidable sort of person. She 
affected a chill form of stare that was dispiriting to a degree. I never 
looked at that woman without wondering whether she had dined; and: if 
so, whether she had not, by some unhappy mistake, regaled herself upon 
sour fruit. It was therefore with much internal misgiving that I knocked 
one evening at her parlour door to apprise her of the fact that I wished 
to leave ; in other words, to give her the fortnight’s notice that had been 
agreed upon between us in the event of my desiring to quit her house. 

‘Come in,” cried Mrs. Pike, in answer to my rap. 

That severe being was at tea. I hastened to explain my errand as 
bravely as possible ; and her eyes gleamed coldly at me over a piece of 
buttered toast. 

‘‘ The rooms is no longer good enough for you,” she said, with freez- 
ing sarcasm. 

‘* On the contrary,” I replied, in a humble way, ‘they are too good, 
ma’am, for I cannot afford to keep them.” My humility seemed to soothe 
her, for she only shrugged her shoulders; and I took advantage of this 
lull in the wind to lay a five pound note on the table. 

‘“‘T owe you for three weeks of the present month, Mrs. Pike.” 

‘‘ That’s five and forty shillings,” she observed. 

‘¢ And for a fortnight more to come.” 

‘‘ That’s thirty.” 

‘¢ Altogether, then, seventy-five. Here are five pounds, ma’am.” 

‘¢ And you want your change, I suppose ?”’ she cried shrilly. ‘ You 
must sit down and wait till I have done. I can’t go and fetch it you now.”’ 

I had no wish to hurry my landlady. Whatever may have been her 
infirmities, Mrs. Pike was an honest woman, and could safely be trusted 
with twenty-five shillings. I told her to pay me when she pleased, and 
excused myself for having troubled her. 

‘¢ Sit down there, Mr. John Wool,” she repeated. 

I took my seat in silence, waiting till she had finished her cup of tea 
and disposed of the toast that still remained on her plate. This I may 
say was not long work ; and after putting her caddy and sugar basin safe 
under lock and key, Mrs. Pike marched out of the room without saying a 
word and went upstairs. I suppose she had something else to do than 
think of my change, for it was a good half-hour before she came down 
again, armed with a receipt and five crown pieces. I had full time during 
that interval to read right through a weekly paper I found upon the sofa. 
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It will be well to state here that I was a painter. Not one of those 
men who daub the fronts of houses with the contents of a bucket, but 
what I call an ‘‘ artist.’ Those who understand this term will please to 
apply it to me, and endow me with such talents and eccentricities as an 
artist is commonly supposed to have. My friends agreed in thinking me 
good natured; my landlady’s opinion of me, based upon the insufficient 
supervision I éxercised over my groceries, was, that I needed looking 
after.. I am not aware that any one wished me harm, though Mrs. Pike, 
to whose ears it had come that I had learned the rudiments of my art 
from nature, frequently foreboded that I should come to no good. If I 
now add that the particular branch of art I studied was portrait painting 
I think I shall have said about myself all that a reader can care to know. 

With regard to the reasons I had for leaving my lodgings, I had 
thought at first of keeping silence. But reflecting that if I said nothing 
unjust suspicions might fall on Mrs. Pike, I think it best to be frank. 
The fact is, then, that my room on the third floor was costing me fifteen 
shillings a week, and that somehow—whether it was my fault or that of 
the public—my portraits did not sell quite as well as they might have 
done, I found it difficult to scrape together eighty pounds a year, and still 
more difficult as my ill luck would have it, to avoid spending a hundred. 
I am not sure that this is much to my credit, and I beg the pardon of 
those whom it may concern. But it will be admitted, I hope, that I was 
only acting in accordance with my duty in leaving a lodging too expensive 
for my means. 

Upon hearing Mrs. Pike’s returning footsteps I was about to lay down 
the weekly newspaper, when glancing at the front page, my eyes fell upon 
the following advertisement :— 

“To Gentlemen of retired and studious habits.—Lodgings (bed-room 
with the use of sitting-room) to let in a quiet farm house near Cookham- 
upon-Thames. If the lodger were willing to take his meals with the 
family, the terms, board included, would be twenty-two shillings a week. 
Apply to Mrs. May, Willow Farm, Cookham.” 

A few days before these lines would not have arrested my attention, 
for Cookham-upon-Thames is not precisely the place where a portrait 
painter would think of going to look for customers. But now the case 
was different, for that morning I had half resolved to give up portrait 
painting. We were in the year 1855; photography was beginning to 
spread into every nook and corner; and one need not be modest to own 
that we who handle the pencil are no matches for the sun in depicting the 
human face. I had more than once been amazed at my own presumption 
in asking five guineas for a doubtful picture in oil, when a first-rate 
likeness, frame and all, could be had everywhere for half a crown. 
Neither was I quite certain, although sundry of my colleagues maintained 
the fact with surprising warmth, that the disposition of the public to pay 
the lesser rather than the greater price, was an evidence of modern sim- 
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plicity. My only buyers were women—generally old ones; at least they 
seemed old to me; but perhaps here again was I mistaken, for I never 
found one who did not indignantly declare that I had made her appear 
twenty years older than she really was. I think it needful to say that 
this tendency to exaggerate things had not served to make me extremely 
popular; and the determination at which I had arrived of abandoning 
portrait for landscape painting, or for sketching “life and character,” was 
perhaps, after all, only prudent. 

I copied out the advertisement in the paper with the idea that two and 
twenty shillings a week for board and lodging was certainly not dear, and 
that I would go down to Cookham on the morrow to see if the rooms were 
still to be let. 

Mrs. Pike entered while I was yet writing, and handed me my change. 
‘‘ Here are your five and twenty shillings,” she said, grimly: then noting 
what I was about, she added in an icy tone,— 

‘‘TIf you are looking for cheap lodgings in the Weekly Press, I hope 
you'll find them.” 

And in the same Christian tone she wished me good-night. 


ice 


Have I said that I was only twenty-four years old ? If not, let me do so 
now, and explain by this fact how it was that I slept so little on the eve of 
my going to Cookham. I was not ambitious, nor over greedy of gold, 
seeing that I was alone in the world, and had only myself to look to; but 
nevertheless I had often felt ashamed of myself for not advancing more 
quickly than I had done in my profession, and the thought that by a 
change of residence, and by taking to a new style of painting more pro- 
mising of success than the last, I might possibly bring myself a turn of 
luck, was quite enough to keep me from drowsiness. I tossed about, 
thinking of a hundred things which I will not have the impertinence to set 
down here ; for the hopes we form for our own happiness can interest 
only ourselves, and we have no need to tell them to others. Next morning 
I rose betimes; so early, indeed, that notwithstanding we were. in the 
month of May the sun had scarce risen when I was dressed; and as 
quickly as possible I began to pack. I had not many things; but still 
there were enough to take me two hours in stowing away ; for there were 
knick-knacks I held dear ; gifts from relations dead and gone; relics of an 
old home years since left to be filled by strangers ; keepsakes of an only 
brother who——. But we are not talking about that, and I think I had 
better go on. 

It was seven o’clock before I had done, and fully eight before I had 
breakfasted off the remnant of a leg of mutton, and risked an interview 
with Mrs. Pike to tell her that I was going into the country, and that if 
I found a room to suit me I should not return, but merely send for my 
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luggage. I was not sorry to be rid of this part of the business, for Mrs. 
Pike had frowned severely during all my speech, and it was with much 
relief that I set off at last for the station ; a knapsack on my back, and 
a travelling easel, campstool, field umbrella, and mostick under both my 
arms. ; 

The terminus I was bound for was Paddington, and the train I sought, 
the 9.15, for Maidenhead. Although it was a lovely day—one of those 
which make the pulse beat high and the blood glow warm—the station 
was almost empty. A dozen passengers at most had answered to the call 
of the bright morning, and for a moment I thought I was going to travel 
alone in my third class carriage. But just as the train was starting a 
lagger hurried on to the platform. ‘‘ What class?” shouted a guard. 
‘“‘Third,” was the modest answer. Bang went the door, the carriage 
began to move, and I had a fellow wayfarer with me. 

At first I did not pay much attention to him, for the sight of the 
country to my town-sated eyes was one so full of novelty and freshness 
that I felt all absorbed by it. But as the early impressions of green 
fields and windmills wore off, I remembered that my fellow traveller had 
raised his hat upon entering. I had, of course, returned his bow, but 
this form of salutation is so rare between men in England, that I thought 
of it again and gave a look at my companion to see what sort of man 
he was. 

Now that time and the remembrance of a friendship never to be for- 
gotten have impressed those grave and thoughtful features upon my 
heart in lines which each day and year grow deeper, I can still recall the 
face of Michel Terme as it appeared to me in that moment whilst we were 
yet strangers. He was studiously reading a book—the Republic of Plato 
in the Greek original—and was so intent upon it that neither the joltings of 
the train nor the draughts of wind through the open sides of the carriage 
could make him lift his eyes. He seemed to be about thirty; but his 
slight and stooping frame, together with the unusual thinness and paleness 
of his face, caused him at times to look much older. He had a slight 
black beard and moustache, rich black hair, cut very short, and silvered in 
places above the temples by tinges of gray. His hands and feet were 
singularly small, and the former were white as those of a woman. His 
dress was that of a man in the upper ranks of life, but poor and careful. 
That is, everything in him was scrupulously neat and clean; only his 
clothes were threadbare from brushing. His general appearance denoted a 
scholarly, well-bred nature, and impelled me instinctively to respect for 
and confidence in him. 

But I had not yet encountered his glance, and it was not until a sudden 
gust of wind more violent than usual forced him to look up a moment, 
that I could judge to the full how mild and earnest was the expression 
upon his placid features. There was something in his look as irresistibly 
attractive as the magnet is to steel, and something in his smile—when 
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smile he did at the fixedness of my stare—that was not only heartily 
kind but positively touching. 

‘‘ What beautiful weather we have,”’ I said, as a sort of apology for 
my rudeness; and growing red at finding that my words thus abruptly 
jerked out were far from having the tone of amiability and deference I 
wished to infuse into them. 

‘‘ Yes, indeed,” answered my companion in a genial voice, and at the 
same time he closed his book and glided it quietly into his pocket. 

There was not much in this act; but the unpretending politeness of 
it did not cscape me. In _laying aside an interesting work to talk of the 
commonplace topics of railway gossip with a commonplace stranger, my 
fellow passenger did no more perhaps than any other well-bred man would 
have done in his place. But it was the way in which he did this thing 
that gave the value to it. It was the manner of his smile as he en- 
couraged me by a look to continue my say; and I felt for the first time, 
as I saw that look and smile, how true it is that politeness and charity 
are sister-kin. 

It is apity that there should be no other plausible method of begin- 
ning a conversation than by exchanging truisms upon the weather. ‘It 
seems stupid to tell a man that the sun is up when he can well see this 
for himself: but what is one to do? And was it altogether dullness on my 
part if I found nothing else to say in my next remark but that the sky 
appeared likely to keep bright all day ? 

‘‘ Writers have maligned your English climate,” replied my com- 
panion, turning his eyes to the beautiful scenery around us; and I 
then noticed for the first time, from a slight foreign tone in his accent, 
that he was not an Englishman. 

I forget what I next said; but it does not matter, for from that 
moment it was my fellow traveller who talked andI listened. All I did 
was occasionally to throw in a word, as a man casts faggots into a fire to 
keep up the flame; butI feared to lose a single syllable of what this 
foreigner said, for never, either before or since, have I met any-one who 
conversed as he did. All subjects seemed to be familiar to him; and 
without making a parade of his knowledge, he had the wonderful art of 
breathing interest upon every word he spoke, and of saying instructive 
things where another man would only have uttered platitudes. Yet by a 
strange phenomenon he appeared to be sparing of his words. There was 
nothing like volubility in his talk. It took him but few phrases to interpret 
a thought, and his expressions, which were always happy, were also 
singularly terse. He had the tone or manner of what is termed a practi- 
cal talker ; he seemed to be by nature both shy and silent, as most great 
scholars are, and his talking must have been rather a task to him than 
otherwise. But it was of a piece with his courtesy and utter unselfish- 
ness. He talked because he saw I wished him to do so; he talked 
because the few remarks I here and there let fall had insensibly assumed 
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the form of questions; and had these reasons not been sufficient, he 
talked because he saw by my appearance and accoutrements that I was an 
artist, and art was a thing so fair and good in his eyes, that he claimed 
all its votaries, even the humblest, for his friends. 

The voice of the guard who shouted ‘ Maidenhead,” more loudly 
than the matter required, fell unwelcomely on my ear after an hour's 
travelling, for I was not prepared to bid so soon good-bye to my new 
acquaintance. I looked at him wistfully as I gathered up my things, and 
inwardly deliberated whether I should not go on with him and take a new 
ticket. But this was to be a day of surprises, and I have rarely since 
experienced the pleasure I felt when I saw my companion take up his 
carpet bag to alight. 

“Do we part here?” he asked, when we both stood upon the station 
platform, ‘‘or do our journeys still lie in the same direction? Iam 
going to Cookham.” 

‘‘ And so am I,” I exclaimed, glad of the coincidence, and showing it 
on my face. 

‘* Tant mieux, then,” he said, gaily, ‘‘ comes jucundus in via pro vehi- 
culo est ;” and laughing together at the freaks of Hazard, that eccentric 
disposer of the ways of men, we set off in company up the high road. 

Said I, after we had been walking a few minutes and gained the river 
bank, which my companion assured me was the pleasantest way: ‘I 
shall be obliged to ask you to be my guide, for I know nothing of these 
parts ; and when we reach Cookham, perhaps you will be able to tell me 
where is the Willow Farm ?”’ 

“Truly,” answered the stranger, ‘‘ for I live there.” 

This made us both stop and look at each other: ‘ Can it be that we 
are on the same errand ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Not quite, Iam afraid,” answered my new friend, colouring, ‘for the 
lodgings you are going to look for were hired by me yesterday. I was 
on my way now to take possession.” 

‘It’s no matter,” I answered; ‘‘ we will go on, and I shall no doubt 
find a room of some sort in the village ; if not, I can always come back 
to Maidenhead or Bray.” 

“T fear you will scarcely find what you want at Cookham,” said he, 
in a sorry tone; ‘‘but you must be my guest at luncheon to-day, and 
Mrs. May, who knows the neighbourhood, may be able to help us out of 
our difficulty.” 

I thanked him for this proposal, and we resumed our journey. Our road 
lay all the way along the river path, through fields fresh abloom with early 
flowers, and grass as soft to the feet as velvet. Opposite, a thick dark 
road, that stretched its length for three good miles along the Bucking- 
hamshire coast, threw a vast unmoving shadow across the river and made 
the water seem deep and calm as that of a lake. The occasional leap of 
some restless jack or perch out of his limpid bed was the only thing to 
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ruffle the smooth surface of the stream, and the peaceful, almost solemn, 
quietness of the whole scene was scarce broken by the chance song of 
invisible birds who trolled their notes from out of the leafy depths of 
trees. Above us the sky had not a fleece upon its dazzling mantle of blue. 
The sun shone clear and goldlike as became the season, and spring had 
never seemed lovelier and fairer to me. 

My companion broke the silence we had both kept in the presence of 
Nature, and pointed to a little house standing alone at some hundred 
yards from the river bank at a quarter of a mile ahead of us. ‘‘ That's 
the Willow Farm,” he said, ‘and unless my eyes deceive me I can see 
Mrs. May and her daughter in the garden.” 


IIL. 


If by the word ‘‘ farm’’ be exclusively meant a building devoted to the 
requirements of cattle, the Willow Farm scarcely deserved its name. A 
simple but pretty house it was, with nothing of the farmer element about 
it but what concerned those white cows which browsed in its meadow, and 
the score of sturdy fowls strutting in its doorway. But there were also 
some pigeons, a many-coloured multitude, which covered the sloping 
lawn by the river, and it was to the wants of these that Mrs. and Miss 
May were ministering, when, after going through the house by the entrance 
in the road, we emerged, from a clean red-tiled kitchen, into the garden. 

‘* Ah, good day, Monsieur Terme,”’ said the elder of the two ladies in 
answer to my companion’s bow, ‘‘ you will find your room all ready and pre- 
pared for you. Rose and I had only just done hanging up the curtains when 
we saw you in the distance. Let me take your bag and show you the way.” 

‘“‘ Madame,” said my friend, after making a second bow to Miss May, 
who at that moment came up and blushed slightly at finding herself before 
strangers— Madame, I bring you a fellow traveller, who was bound for 
your house when I met him on my way. As I am the cause that he has 
taken his journey for nothing, can you not help me to tell him where he 
may find a lodging in your neighbourhood ?” 

Mrs. May was a kind person of forty—easy and cheerful in her manners, 
she yet seemed little like a farmer’s wife ; but I was prepared for this, my 
companion having told me that she was the widow of a clergyman, who 
had once been in affluent circumstances. 

‘‘ Really,” she said, after reflecting a little and shaking her head, ‘‘I am 
afraid there is nothing to be had nearer this than Maidenhead. We would 
lodge you here with pleasure, but we had only one room to let ; the house, 
you see, is very small.” 

My new friend turned to me with a generous impulse. ‘‘ You are an 
artist,” he exclaimed, ‘‘if you paint landscapes, such a view as that one 
has from the bed-room here would be invaluable to you. It is you who 
must take these lodgings, and I who will go to Maidenhead.” 
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‘Come, come,” I said, shouldering my paraphernalia again, ‘‘ I must 
run off if you talk like that. Ihave not come here to turn you out of 
your lodgings, but to have an hour’s talk with you. By and by I'll set out 
on a voyage of discovery, and if you like to accompany me, why please do, 
but further than that do not trouble yourself about me.” 

I repeated the same thing to Mrs. May, who looked at us both and then 
at her daughter Rose, as though to say there was no help forit. The 
good-natured lady had a stout basket filled with some sort of meal in her 
hand. She passed it to her daughter, who had one like it, with injune- 
tions to go on feeding the pigeons, and this done she led the way to the 
house to show my companion his bed-room. 

‘‘ Will you come with me,” said the latter, after making another effort to 
gain his point, and shrugging his shoulders in true French fashion at his ill 
success. ‘* You can wash your hands and brush off the dust.” 

Miss Rose, recovering from her shyness, offered in a pretty way to take 
care of my things whilst I went up. I therefore laid down my sketching 
apparatus and knapsack on the grass and followed my new friend and his 
landlady into the house. 

“‘ This way,” cried Mrs. May from the first step of a venerable oak 
staircase dark from age and bright as ebony from polishing, ‘‘ this way, 
and mind you don’t slip, gentlemen. This staircase must remind you of 
France, Monsieur Terme, but would you believe that when we first came 
here I found it hidden under an ugly carpet that had not been taken up I 
am sure for twenty years?” 

The foreigner nodded at the remembrance of his own land, but turning 
round to say something to him, it appeared to me that his smile was 
forced and sad. The landlady continued to chatter and, with an air of 
womanly triumph, when we had reached the first landing threw open a 
bed-room door. ‘ There!” she said, and this word meant as clearly as 
possible : ‘‘If you can find fault here you must be hard to please.” 

The Frenchman had not exaggerated the merits of this fine room when 
he called it invaluable to an artist. It was just such a room as a 
painter would dream of when too poor to build a house of his own and 
too luckless ever to light upon a good dwelling for little money. It was 
all furnished in ancient oak, carved and sculptured like the chairs of an 
old baronial hall. It had a grand four-post bedstead ; a dark solid round 
table, with a monumental silver inkstand set in the midst. In one corner 
stood an immense bureau surmounted by an oaken bookcase and filled to 
repletion with secret drawers, sliding shelves, and double pigeon holes. 
Opposite this, and flanking a divan of crimson cloth, were arranged a 
stately row of nine high-backed chairs, whilst two other arm chairs, more 
portly than their fellows, held one another company on each side of the 
chimney-piece. This chimney-piece was in itself a marvel. It had no 
grate, but two lions couchant with bright brass heads upon which to lay 
the crackling logs. The mantel-shelf was of smooth, white, carved stone, 
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and above it a rich trophy of arms surmounted by an emblazoned 
escutcheon deep set in the wall gave a chivalrous and stern look of 
antiquity to this knightly apartment. I have forgotten to add that there 
was a high wainscoat all round the room, and that antlered heads, old 
matchlocks, and a few admirable paintings in oil of beauties long dead and 
gone decorated the crimson papered walls. But the prime charm of the 
room lay in the incomparable view that was to be had through the diamond 
panes of the deep bay window. For miles the scenery spread in a wide 
and gorgeous panorama of hill, valley, wood, field, andriver. The Thames 
was so near that on a quiet evening when the sun was down and the 
twittering of all the garden birds hushed into sleep, the rippling of the 
stream must have been distinctly audible from the window. And there 
was 80 little distance between the house and three or four fields of ripen- 
ing corn, that in harvest time the voices of the reapers, and in autumn 
those of the ploughers, must have come up cheerily through the open 
casement, to remind one that this was country; far from the stifling 
atmosphere of cities and in the very midst of the fragrant realm of 
Nature. 

Mrs. May ran about gaily dusting speckless objects, drawing up blinds, 
and showing the joy of a hostess at the. sight of our enthusiasm. She 
explained to me that the farm formed part of what had once been 
Cookham Hall, famous in the annals of Parliamentary warfare. Most of - 
the old mansion had been destroyed; the farm had been built over a 
remnant of it, and we were then standing in the bed-room of one Sir 
Gavin Hale, long time deceased. The apartment underneath, and very 
closely resembling it, was part of the old library; it was now used as the 
farm drawing-room, and the lodger was to have the sole use of it during 
the day, provided Mrs. May, her daughter Rose, and her son, a school-boy 
of twelve, were allowed to share it with him in the evening. When the 
landlady had said all this and ascertained that there was water in the 
jugs, clean towels on the horse, and a cake of scented ‘ brown Windsor ” 
in the soap dish, she reminded us that dinner would be ready punctually 
at one, and asked leave to withdraw. 

When we were alone the first thing my companion did was to take out 
his pocket book and to hand me his card. ‘It’s almost time we made 
acquaintance,” he said laughing. .‘‘ My name is Michel Terme.” 

‘And mine John Wool,” I answered; ‘ but,” added I, struck by'a 
sudden remembrance, ‘“‘ my name must be less known to you than yours 
is to me: Michel Terme is the name of one of the first liberal writers of 
the French press.”’ 

He became very red: ‘‘ Do you know French ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘ Enough to read the Debats each time I go to our Artists’ Club in Soho 
Square,” I replied. 

‘¢ And are you a liberal ?” 

‘*Yes, heart and soul,”’ 
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‘* We shall be friends then,” said he, with a sparkle in his eyes, and 
he held out his hand to me. 

If Ihave dwelt thus at length upon the details of my first meeting with 
a man I loved so deeply, I have done so from that feeling which it is im- 
possible to stifle when we are thinking of one who has been our friend, but 
whose smile we may never more see again on earth. That day when we 
first met was the first of a year of unclouded happiness to us both ; every 
hour of it has left its impress upon my memory, and I have only to look 
within myself to see the picture of it engraved upon my heart in colours 
so bright and lasting that they are as fresh now as they were ten years 
ago. Michel Terme would not have been a Frenchman had he not, 
after our shake of the hands, indignantly scouted the notion that I could 
go and lodge anywhere but under the same roof as he. Mrs. May was 
again called into council, and then admitted readily that she had another 
spare room, but that she had thought it too small and plain to offer us. 
The room turned out, however, to be neither too small nor too plain. An 
assortment of stray furniture recruited hither and thither from all the 
rooms of the house; a little scrubbing and a little carpeting had soon 
given it a habitable appearance. The only question to be decided was 
who should have it, each of us insisting upon ceding the big room to the 
other. I was happy enough at last to settle the matter by declaring 
point-blank that the small room, being a garret and hence high situated, 
commanded a better view of the country than the other, and consequently 
was more to my purpose. Michel Terme shook his head, but he gave in. 

Our first week at the Willow Farm glided by in almost total idleness. 
Both of us were bent upon working hard, but from its very commence- 
ment our friendship became intense; and we found we had as much to 
talk about as two old school-fellows met after a long absence. Michel 
Terme told me his history, after the impulsive manner of his countrymen 
when they have made a friend, that is, without hesitation or reticence. 
He was the son of one of the conventionnels of the first Republic. His 
father had married late, and, having suffered persecution for his opinions 
at the hands of Napoleon I., Louis XVIII., and Charles X., had brought 
up Michel in hatred of all that resembled arbitrary power. When the old 
man died the boy was only sixteen, and at twenty the orphan lost his 
mother. He was then a student of law at the University of Paris, and 
had just begun to contribute anonymously to a paper of extremely radical 
views. This paper was one of those that most actively prepared the 
revolution of 1848, a revolution into which Michel threw himself with the 
wildest enthusiasm. When it broke out he was twenty-three years old, a 
member of the French Bar, and already known amongst men of letters for 
his brilliant style of writing. His ardour, his sincerity, and, above all, 
his bitter, passionate eloquence, soon brought him prominently forward, 
and he became one of the most favourite orators in the popular clubs of 
the ‘‘ Mountain Party.”’ Thrown into prison by General Cavaignac, after 
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the barricades of June, he suffered two years of confinement at Belle Isle ; 
but having obtained his liberation in 1850, he offered himself as candidate 
for the National Assembly, and was elected at the head of an overpower- 
ing majority by one of the constituencies of Paris. This honour, modest 
as he was, Michel could never allude to without colouring and trembling 
from emotion; and one day, in telling me how the workmen who had 
elected him had carried him in triumph through the streets of the capital 
to the Palace of the Assembly, he broke down and burst into tears. Of 
course, Michel Terme took his seat in the House as an uncompromising 
republican. He was one of that ardent group who prophesied that Louis 
Napoleon was playing the nation false ; and when the coup d’état of 1851 
occurred, he was amongst the first to be arrested, cast into jail, and sub- 
sequently banished. Since that time he had lived in England, earning 
his living by sending articles to the Journal des Débats and the 
Revue des deux Mondes. He had also published a History of the 
Revolution of 1848, and had now come to Cookham to be undisturbed 
whilst he set himself to write a new book on political economy. Such 
was the tale of his life: a sad and honourable record of brave deeds, 
honest struggling, and undaunted spirit. 

My own history was a very humble one to compare with his. He 
asked it of me, however, and I told it him. But it was one of twenty 
words only. Brought up at Rugby, orphan at eighteen, artist at twenty, 
I had not yet, at twenty-four, found means to distinguish myself. I was 
still unknown at an age when Michel Terme had been already famous, and, 
although I was not despondent as to the future, yet it was with some 
chagrin that I noted how slow as yet my pace towards success had been. 

“‘ Work,” said Michel, seriously, when I told him this—‘‘ Work leads 
as surely to success as idleness to ruin;’’ and then taking up a sketch- 
book of mine, he added gravely, ‘I am glad that you have given up 
portrait painting.” 

‘* You think it is not my line?” 

‘‘I do not mean that,” he replied ; ‘‘ but personal independence and 
portrait painting go ill together. To succeed, you must prostitute your 
pencil to perpetual flattery. The less true you are in painting others, so 
much the richer and more popular will you become. You must have no 
eyes for the wrinkles of old women; you must be blind to the toothless 
gums of vain old men. You must have the tact to make ugliness seem 
fair, and insignificant coxcombs look noble and talented. In a word, you 
must be ever on the cringe, on pain of being deserted and losing your 
bread. A dreary life this, my friend, for a man who respects himself; 
and a piteous life too, for it is questionable work at the best to seek fame 
by pandering to the vanity of one’s fellow creatures.” 

With this he closed my sketch-book, and, looking to the setting sun— 
for it was evening, and we were in the garden—exclaimed, with his usual 
pleasant smile, ‘‘ And so it’s a bargain, is it not? We begin hard work 
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to-morrow; you with a picture for next year’s Academy; I, with my 
book ; and we’ll both keep each other to the task.”’ 


Ii. 


I laughed when Michel made this compact, for I knew that, as far as 
keeping him to his work went, my labours would be extremely light and 
easy. I had never realised what hard work was before I had seen Michel 
Terme at his books. He was up at five in the morning, and had already 
been writing three hours before I was out of bed. At half-past nine he 
went on again till one. When dinner and a half-hour’s conversation were 
over, he gave himself a short walk in my company; but before four he 
was once more at his desk till tea time. We breakfasted at half-past eight, 
all together ; that is, Michel, Mrs. May, Rose May, myself, and Mrs. May’s 
son, Fred, who only went to school at ten. Dinner was a repetition of 
breakfast, in so far as the company went, and the tea was like the dinner. 
Mrs. May sat at one end of the table and Michel at the other, facing her. 
Miss Rose sat next to me, whilst opposite to us was Fred, a merry boy 
and great favourite. These were cheerful meetings. We liked each 
other, and each of us separately did his and her best to bring good 
humour to the table. Mrs. May, who, as she owned to us, had in the 
beginning been rather timid at her first attempt at lodger boarding, soon 
fell into the spirit of the thing, and set herself to the task of making her 
home pleasant. To do this, in truth, no efforts were really needed ; but 
it was not the least part of our contentment to note with what cheery 
kindness our hostess did her best to satisfy our wants and make us feel at 
ease. 

As for myself, I worked everywhere and anywhere. Now in my 
garret, sketching the Thames and the willows beside it; now on the roof 
—to the constant alarm of Mrs. May—where I wished to obtain a distant 
view of Windsor Castle. On the whole, I worked well, however; for 
when the daily sketching, which I did as practice, was over, I invariably 
toiled for two on three hours or more, at my canvas, spurred to exertion as 
I was by the never-failing encouragement I obtained, at every step for- 
ward, from Michel Terme. Tea was the signal for definite rest. We 
took it in the drawing-room, and when the table was cleared, we all spent 
our evening in company. At times Rose May sang and played to us on 
the piano ; at others, Michel or I would read aloud, whilst Mrs. May and 
her daughter sewed. We finished two or three shelves full of books in 
this way—Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, Shakespeare, all the cream 
of our British writers, in prose and verse, taking their turn for our 
benefit. It was pleasure to hear Michel Terme, on such occasions, 
throwing all his soul and eloquence into his voice, to do honour to the 
works of his literary colleagues. He was one of the very few Frenchmen 
I have heard honestly own that our English literature is superior to that 
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of France. He admitted the fact as an axiom about which there could be 
no doubt, and was thoroughly British in his admiration for our poets, and 
in his respect for the high moral tone of our novelists. 

It has been said that happy nations have no history. This is true 
also of men, for as happiness consists in the smoothness of an unruffled 
life, its record is usually but a repetition of the same scenes daily 
renewed in uneventful monotony. Such being the case, I should not 
have thought of taking up my pen had my stay at Cookham remained to 
the end what it was at the beginning, for, as a painter, I know that 
cloudless skies present but little interest in a picture. But, be the lane 
good or bad, it must be very long if it have no turning, and the lane that 
I had followed, the quiet path, free from rut and stone, was not destined, 
any more than other paths, to remain unbroken to the last. 

I have not yet spoken of Rose May, who, living under the same roof 
as Michel Terme and I, had necessarily become our daily companion. 
She was, in every sense of the word, a lovely English girl, with bright 
auburn hair, clear blue eyes, and fair pink features, made pinker still by 
the pretty, frequent blushes of maiden coyness. Having lost her father 
when only nine, and having never before or since this bereavement been 
absent a single day from her mother’s side, she had few acquaintances, 
knew little or nothing of the world, and was as completely pure in mind 
and spirit as it is possible for an angel or a saint to be. Her timidity 
was not the effect of severe training. Her good-hearted mother had 
brought her up with the winning kindness of an elder sister. But the 
father of Rose had been a contemplative, scholarly man, and his daughter 
had inherited his nature. She had not the ready cheerfulness of her 
mother, but she had her mother’s exquisitely gentle smile, her warmth of 
heart, and her soft, amiable, and touching voice. She was just eighteen 
when Michel and I came to stay at Cookham. She had been admirably 
educated, and without possessing those vast stores of knowledge which 
are thought requisite to make a learned man, she yet knew more than the 
large majority of women, as was evident by the serious intelligent tone of 
her conversation. From the first moment when we saw her, Michel 
Terme and I both felt that she was a girl of neither ordinary beauty, nor 
ordinary goodness, and my friend, more keen in his appreciation of 
character than I, remarked that there were rays of genius and poetry in 
those quiet eyes of hers. 

Notwithstanding her shyness, Rose May was not long in becoming 
fast friends with us. A little awed at first, as it seemed to me, by 
Michel’s grave demeanour, she soon felt attracted, as I had been, by the 
warmth of his smile, and the potent charm of his manner. Besides, 
there was that other attraction, all-powerful in the eyes of women, I mean 
that triple halo of courage, fame, and misfortune that encircled my 
friend’s brow like a crown. Often did I watch the earnest look of 
admiration that lit up the young girl’s eyes when, led by chance to 
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speak of the past, the exile dwelt on his lost illusions, on the dreams he 
had formed for his country’s freedom, and on what those dreams had 
cost him. The child’s breast would heave at such moments, the fervent 
eloquence would bring a flush of emotion to the sweet face, and Michel, 
proud of the innocent homage, would thank her by a look such as 
gratitude itself might envy. With me, although none the less confident 
and friendly, Rose May was not the same as with Michel. She would 
reason and playfully argue with me, which she never did with him. 
But, on the other hand, I do not think she would ever have come to me 
to confide a sorrow or ask for advice, whereas I am sure that from the 
moment when she first began to know him well, she would have appealed 
to Michel without fear, in any hour of trouble, as she would have done to a 
brother or a father. The reason of this is plain; Michel Terme was a 
hero in her eyes, whilst I was only a man. 

And so time glided on, linking us all faster to each other every day, 
until a year had slipped by, and the cup of our happiness, replenished 
with the dews of this fresh life, was almost full to the brim. 

It was then that happened what I am now going to relate. 


IV. 


One day—twelve months had passed and the month of May had come 
round again—I was painting in the drawing-room, where I usually pitched 
my easel of an afternoon. Rose and her brother Fred were seated not 
far from me near the window. I had taken to teaching the boy how to 
draw, and the one pleasure of his life had become the sketching of men 
and dogs with a pencil. That day was a half-holiday, and he had five 
clear hours before him, during which to indulge his fancy undisturbed. 
Rose had been gathering flowers, and was occupied in sorting them for a 
vase. Michel was upstairs in his room hard at work ; we had not seen 
him since dinner-time. 

Mrs. May came in to fetch something whilst we were all three busy in 
our labours, and, as she entered, she threw a glance around her to see if 
Michel was with us. Not finding him, she stopped near me and said 
gravely, ‘‘ Mr. Wool, you must really tell Monsieur Terme not to write so 
much. Did you see to-day at dinner how pale he was? It seems he 
has been up at his desk for the last two nights. You know, he will fall 
ill and kill himself if he continues to lead such a life.”’ 

I nodded despondingly, for I had tried that very morning to lure 
Michel away from his books, but without success. He had an important 
essay to finish, he had told me, and he feared to lose the thread of his 
demonstration, if he allowed himself to be diverted by any other subject. 
Poor fellow, he did not like to tell me that he worked thus because he 
was in pressing need of money. He had brother refugees relying on him 
fcr their bread. Some of these men had families, and Michel Terme, 
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who would have been well off had he kept for himself all he earned, 
performed prodigies each day, that his unhappy fellow countrymen might 
not feel the pinch of want. I found out all this later, but I more than 
suspected it then. 

“‘T will do my best again, Mrs. May,” said I, rising to leave the 
room, ‘‘ but I am very much afraid it will be of little use.” 

‘* Try, at all events,” she repeated, ‘‘for I am getting anxious about 
him.” As I passed by the table to go out, I observed that Rose May’s 
eyes were fixed upon me with a strange expression. I noticed also that 
an unusual pallor had overspread her face. Surprised at this sudden 
change, I lingered until her mother had left the room, to ask her if she 
was ill; but before I could speak she had said quickly, but with an accent 
such as I had never heard before, ‘Tell your friend that he must not 
overwork himself; men like him are too few in the world.” 

I mused upon this as I went upstairs, and full of the words when I 
reached Michel’s room, I thought I could not offer him a better induce- 
ment to come downstairs than by repeating them to him. I therefore 
gave him the message simply. 

He looked up at me and blushed scarlet ; but greatly to my wonder he 
laid down his pen at once, and abandoned his work. ‘ Did she really 
say those words ?”’ he asked of me as we came to the door, and when I 
bad answered him, ‘‘ Yes, upon my word,” he seized my hand and 
pressed it: ‘‘ Merci, mon ami,”’ said he, speaking in French, as he always 
did under strong excitement, and I fancied as he said this that he looked 
ten years the younger. 

‘* You see, you have more power than I, Miss May,” cried I, smiling, 
as I led in Michel, ‘that which an hour’s persuasion on my part had 
failed to accomplish two words of yours have done in a minute.” 

Rose May had risen trembling and was casting her eyes on the 
ground. Her paleness had given way to a blush as deep as Michel’s 
when I had borne her own words to him. Something like a light flashed 
across me. I looked at them both and then the scales fell from my eyes ; 
I felt I was one too many in the room, and I went out to leave them 
alone. 

I walked straight before me to the garden, to the fields, tothe river. I 
did not look around me as I went; I did not stop to examine my way, I 
walked straight on. I had a vague idea that it was fine, that the 
heavens above me were blue, that the grass beneath my feet was cool and 
fragrant, and that nature was gay and smiling on that day. I did not 
watch the flight of time nor count the hours; I allowed them to flit 
unheeded by, and night itself, with its tall grey shadows, came down 
to earth, without my noticing it. Everything around me seemed to wear 
a veil; the landscape was steeped in mist, the song of the birds struck 
faintly on my ears as the tongues of bells when muffled. And still I sped 
on my way, cold at the heart without knowing why, feeling as though 
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something had been torn by a rude hand from my breast, but unable to 
know or yet to guess what it was that was thus afllicting me. 

Eight o’clock struck from the tower of a neighbouring church before I 
thought of stopping. I gazed around me; I knew that church. It was 
there I came every Sunday with Michel and Mrs. May, and—and— 
Yes, yes, I had been there only the day before. But it appeared to me 
as though the church had worn a different look then. I had seen it in all 
weathers, and always had it seemed fair and holy to me. It looked damp 
and repulsive now, although the moon was up and beaming with all its 
brightness on the ivy-grown roof and steeple. I fled from it shuddering 
as from a charnel house. 

I sat down on a new cut marble tomb where six weeks before had 
been laid a young boy, gone to sleep before his time. It was yet too 
early to go in. They—they at the farm I mean—would still be up, and 
I did not want to go in until all the house was silent. I lay down on the 
tomb and thought of the child who slept beneath. Was death really but 
sleep, or was the spirit of that young body roaming amongst us still 
upon this weary earth? How fresh and soft the grass was, and how 
well that child must sleep! His brow was not throbbing like mine, 
his hands were not hot and burning. Cool as the marble above him, his 
young limbs were at peace. Yes, I know they call that the cold of 
death ; but if death was repose, why had that child been called to rest 
before me? Why had they not laid me in his place! I who had no one 
to care for me ? 

The moon was at its height when I rose. Midnight was past, and I 
walked back slowly through the fields on my way to the farm. I knew 
now what it was that had been torn from my heart—it was a dream: I 
knew now what it was that was drooping lifeless and cold within me—it 
was hope. 

I feared to meet those looks which every day had gladdened my heart 
and made my spirit bouyant. Reaching the house, I crept upstairs like a 
malefactor, quaking at the sound of my own steps, trembling to meet a 
well-known form, and falling at last at the foot of my bed, tearful, half- 
dazed, and racked with emotion. I was jealeus of my best, my only 
friend. : 

’ How, and how long, had that love possessed me? It had crept upon 
me unawares, twisting its branches around my heart, as the tendril shoots 
of a strong young vine, gaining in strength each day, and weaving their 
enthralling network until every fibre had been made fast. And this had 
been done without my feeling it; for, calm and secure in my quiet life, I 
had feared no trial, had dreaded no rocks upon which my fair-sailed 
visions could ever run and wreck. Michel! Ah, yes; but Michel was 
my brother ; he was not for me what other men are; and I had fancied 
that she too would never look upon him but as a brother. Each time 
they smiled I had noted their smiles with joy and without alarm. It had 
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seemed to me that the smiles she gave to him were not the same as those 
she bestowed upon me. Mine seemed sweetest; yes—I see it now— 
because they were mine; but why could I not discern in time that love 
was on her lips when she spoke to him, whereas friendship only was all 
she ever gave to me. 

There are hours which we mark in our memory with a brand of fire. 
Such were the hours of that night in May. When morning broke I 
was no longer young. My youth had fled between the setting and the 
rising of the sun; sorrow had employed that night to make a man of me. 

I forget what excuse I made when I saw them all. I think I forged 
some story about a friend I had met, in order to explain my late return. 
Mrs. May observed that I looked unwell—‘‘ These sudden meetings with 
friends we never expected to see are often trying,” I said in reply ; ‘‘ they 
tell upon one’s nerves.” 

‘¢ Upon one’s heart, you mean,” said Michel, with his loving smile. 
‘* Brave garcon! your nerves are sound as ever, but it’s your heart that’s 
so tender and good.” 

I hurriedly left the room, for I had not yet schooled myself to bear my 
cross; my wounds were still bleeding; that new-born jealousy had not 
yet been torn with a resolute hand. I needed time and solitude; with 
these, and a strong will, a man may yet hope to subdue himself. 

During the next fortnight I kept my room. I gave myself out for ill 
—as truly I was—and pleading a need for rest, I steadfastly vowed that 
I would remain alone until I could trust myself to act as I should without 
faltering. Michel was never to suspect my secret—that must remain a 
thing between niy heart and me; and my face must be trained to such 
stoical calmness that not a shade nor a look upon it should ever reveal 
the truth. This silent, hidden struggle against my inner self was not 
devoid of a certain grim and stubborn joy. The fiercest enemy that a 
man can have is his own passion, and if it be often torture and death to 
struggle against this foe, there is yet a stern pride to be gained as the 
price of victory. I strove therefore with such strength as God had 
given me, until resolution had pressed its iron stamp upon my lips. I 
then opened my door and went downstairs again. 

I found them in the drawing-room, seated very near each other, and 
both revising together the proof-slips of Michel’s new book, which had 
been sent to him from Paris. They gave a cry of pleasure, and ran to- 
wards me with hands outstretched as soon as I made my appearance, and 
all thoughts of work were laid aside at once for that day. Rose May ran 
up to fetch my straw hat and my stick, and insisted that we should make 
a holiday of it by spending our afternoon on the river. Michel suggested a 
water excursion to Windsor; Mrs. May added the proposal of a pic-nic 
in the Home Park—Michel and a waterman were to row, Fred was to 
steer, and Rose for the occasion was to don a new muslin dress and a 
bewitching hat of white rice-straw, that had just arrived from London. 


’ 
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They took me for the gayest of the party: so well (as I thought!) did 
I play my part. I assented to everything ; threw myself into their amuse- 
ments with such apparent spirit that they were pleased and delighted at 
the thought they had had of making this break in our life of work. Fred 
kept us all laughing like children with his merry jokes and schoolboy 
humour. Our waterman, too, happened to be an oddity, and contributed 
his share to our fund of mirth by novel views upon men and things. 
Those who met us upon the river must have taken us for a wedding party, 
and me with my white waistcoat and the pink in my button-hole—it was 
Rose who had placed it there—for the bridegroom. What would they 
have thought had they known that the man who was laughing the loudest 
in this joyous crew—yes, the man who looked like the bridegroom—was 
feeling his head split with despair and pain, and whilst gazing upon the 
water that washed its clear ripples round the bows of the boat, he was 
thinking of those whom, happier than he, that river had engulfed, and 
was envying them their weed-grown bed, where no sound of human grief 
could wake them. 

If Providence had purposely wished to wring my heart by showing me 
more fair and lovely than ever the prize I had lost, it could not have en- 
dowed Rose with more grace and beauty than she wore on that day. If 
a pitiless fate had resolved to make me hate my friend in spite of myself, 
and in spite of my vow, it could not have made Michel look more happy, 
more hopeful, and more thoroughly confident. 

But I did my duty ; I stifled feeling ; and Rose, as she leaned on my 
arm in Windsor Park (out of sisterly attention for the ‘‘invalid’’), could 
imagine that there was not in England a man more happy than I. She 
talked to me of my labours during the past year, of the progress I had 
made in my art, of the success which a picture of mine was at that very 
moment obtaining at the Royal Academy’s exhibition in London. She 
took out of her little pocket a small parcel of favourable notices she had 
eut out of different papers, and prettily tied together with blue ribbon. 
She showed me the lines where John Wool was spoken of as a “ rising 
artist, destined to become one of the glories of the English School.” And in 
a gay whisper confided me the secret that she had intended asking me to 
take them all to London—her, her mother, and Michel—to see this 
famous picture they had watched me work at. And all this she said ina 
tone to make me mad. Her pretty speech and happy smiles formed some- 
thing fascinating beyond the power of words to tell, and I felt hopelessly 
miserable. 

For no, it was not possible to deceive myself. I could sce that there 
was merely innocent friendship in all her words. It was not love. Icould 
discern the difference when I talked of Michel, and when then, of a sudden 
her arm pressed closer to mine, whilst her upturned face, attentive to catch 
my words, flushed as I praised her lover. I was speaking of how much 
I owed my friend. I was honest and sincere in that moment. I remem- 
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bered the good his brave example and manly counsels had done me, and 
out of the fulness of my heart I spoke the truth. I said I loved him as a 
brother, and would gladly lay down life or happiness if either could give 
him content. 

Whereupon she stopped me, and looking at me with eyes brimfull of 
tears, said: ‘‘If I were a man and wished a friend, I would have him 
be like you,” 


Ve 


That day passed uneventfully save in one respect, that on coming back 

by river to Cookham towards nine o’clock at night, Michel was seized 
with a violent fit of coughing, which obliged him to abandon his oar. I 
took his place, although he protested against my doing so, after ‘‘ having 
been ill so long;”’ but I entreated to have my way, for I had been 
struck by something peculiar in his cough, and although he assured 
us it was nothing, yet I felt, without knowing why, a vague sense of 
anxiety. : 
(It seemed to me that when I had gained my point, and was insisting 
upon wrapping up Michel warmly, Rose May’s eyes were fixed upon me 
in gratitude; and I am certain that vhen I took off my own scarf to 
put round my friend’s throat, I heard a voice—not Michel’s—whisper 
‘‘ Thank you.”’) 

The next day we resumed our homely life, Michel toiling hard ana 
ceaselessly as before to publish the book, for which four hundred pounds 
had been promised him; I working to drive thought away and to keep 
my spirit insubjection. Work is, perhaps, the most powerful of all balms 
to sorrow; happy those who can employ it. 

But whereas I had hoped that each day would help to alleviate my 
pain, it was not without a fearful heart-ache that I began to see how each 
day, on the contrary, I needed more work to keep myself from wavering. 
Also, I noticed that I was daily losing in bodily strength, that my face was 
becoming wan, my eyes haggard, and that my features instead of preserv- 
ing a calm, collected look, were fast assuming an appearance of settled 
wretchedness. Michel attributed this to overwork, and implored me 
to take some rest. But he too, was strangely altering, and I, as 
anxious about him as Rose was, complained that in thinking of others he 
was neglecting himself. Ever since the boat day that cough, which I had 
once or twice noticed before, but never thought at all serious, continued tc 
hold and torment him. He coughed a great deal of mornings; I could 
hear him, through the floor of my room, which was situated just above his ; 
but he would laugh my fears away when I spoke on the matter, just as 
I did too, when he told me that something was up with me, and that I 
was only the ghost of my former self. Mrs. May, who observed us both, 
ended at last by looking grave. She remonstrated earnestly, first with 
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Michel and then with me. To each of us secretly she said that the life of 
the other would be endangered if this continued, and by this means ob- 
tained that each of us separately would persuade his friend to take a ten 
days’ holiday in London. Excellent, kind-hearted woman, how far you 
were, with all your motherly tact, from guessing the truth ! 

It was settled we should start as soon as Michel had done revising his 
proof-sheets, of which he had about a hundred more in hand. Mrs. May 
agreed to accompany us and to take Rose with her. She had an aunt 
living in London, and this occasion would be a good one for paying her a 
long-promised visit. It would also furnish Rose with the opportunity of 
seeing the great city through which she had only passed once when a little 
girl ; so that the trip, as things were arranged, seemed destined to be a 
godsend to everybody. I wrote to my old landlady, Mrs. Pike, to ask her 
if she could provide my friend and me with a bed-room for fifteen or twenty 
days. It may seem surprising that i : hould have done this in face of the 
wholesome terror this worthy person had always inspired me with ; but 
man is a being of capricious ways, and I felt as though my landlady was 
a sort of old friend, now that my heart, more impressionable to kindness, 
could detect the evidence of a certain rough affection in the way she had 
formerly bullied me. _I received the following note from her in answer to 
my letter :— 


‘¢ Mr. Joun Woon, Sir— 

‘* Although it has always been a wonder to me, that a young man, 
brought up in a Christian land, and taught to read his Bible, should think 
of earning his bread by painting, yet it has been a mercy to me to reflect 
that you was always regular in paying your rent, and that saving, your 
forgetting to lock up your tea and sugar whenever you went out, you was 
otherwise well-behaved. Which, had it not been so, I being a respectable 
woman, you never could have found a lodging in my house, Mr. Wool. 

‘‘ Mr. John Wool, Sir, your room happening to be empty since last 
Tuesday week, and another beside it being the same, owing to a gentleman 
who played the flute on Sundays receiving his notice from me, I have no 
objection to taking you and your friend in— which you'll please to 
think I should not have done such a thing for everybody, seeing that you 
write that your friend is a foreigner, and that foreigners, not having had 
the benefit of Christian training, are commonly dangerous company for 
women as respect themselves. 

“ Your obedient Servant, 
‘Jane Anne Pie.” 


This matter settled, there was nothing to do, but wait the few days 
until Michel was ready ; and make our preparations for starting. It seemed 
to me, that we set about this, in a very cheerless spirit, and more like 
people about to part on the eve of a lengthy voyage than like friends setting 
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off on a pleasure trip. Perhaps it was merely by hazard, but I think my- 
self it was from a vague and undefined presentiment, we avoided the sub- 
ject of our coming journey. Mrs. May would occasionally touch upon it 
with a semblance of pleasure, but her gaiety was forced and found no 
echo either with Michel, with Rose, or with me. Our cheerful evenings 
in the drawing-room had gradually become silent and oppressive. There 
was something hanging over us that we could not dispel; a secret dread 
of coming evil which neither of us could have explained nor yet accounted 
for, but which made us fear to hear each other speak, lest we should find 
in one another’s words some stray reflection of our gloomy thoughts. 

Michel’s health was worse ; his cough was becoming more harsh and 
hectic, and Rose May, to my alarm, was fast losing her colour too. A 
settled melancholy had fastened upon her; the sight of Michel’s decline 
was blanching her face, and slowly but surely dimming those bright eyes 
which but a little while before had beamed so clear and peacefully. Her 
smile was gone, and when she looked at Michel, who, struggling manfully 
against his illness, continued to tell us that there was nothing to fear, the 
convulsive quivering of both her lips was scarce controlled by the efforts 
she made to hide her anguish. This new cause of grief added to the fear- 
ful apprehensions I already had about Michel Terme, was making the bur- 
den of my own sorrow too heavy to be borne. Mysufferings were of the kind 
to which uncertainty lends double bitterness. I felt that the time had 
come to know the truth. I resolved to find out what the matter really was 
with Michel ; to clear up my terrors about his state of health; to fathom 
his feelings with regard to Rose ; and if his heart, as I truly thought, was 
as wholly hers as mine was, to do my best to bring about their marriage. 

Michel had only ten more pages to revise, a couple of hours work, at 
most, and we were to start for London in two days. We were all gathered 
together, each doing something to while away the evening, but all of us 
more sad and silent than usual. A few words I had ventured once or 
twice in hopes of inducing Mrs. May or Rose to speak had been suffered 
to fall unheeded, and the scratching sound of Michel’s pen on the printed 
paper of the “slips,” was all that could be heard in the room. Ata 
quarter to ten I laid down my book, and the evening being clear and fine, 
I walked out for a moment on to the lawn to make up my mind, by a few 
minutes solitude, for the resolution I had taken of speaking to Michel 
that very night as soon as he should have retired to his room. I could 
not have been absent more than ten minutes before I heard a piercing cry 
of alarm, and the same moment Mrs. May appeared pale and breathless 
at the window, and called to me in a terrified voice to come in: “ Be 
quick, Mr. Wool, there’s an accident happened ; Monsieur Terme has 
fainted !”’ 

In less time than it takes to write it I had rushed back to the house, 
my heart throbbing so violently that I could hear it beat. Michel was 
lying on the floor quite senseless ; Mrs. May was ‘raising his head, and 
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Rose, very pale, was loosening his necktie. ‘‘ Run off at once for the 
doctor,” I cried hurriedly to Fred, who was standing there dumbfounded ; 
and I knelt down by my friend in a state of mind impossible to describe. 
Iam no doctor, and even had I been, my science could have stood me in 
little stead in such a moment. All I could do was to lay my own 
trembling hand upon Michel’s forehead, then to take him up in my arms 
as if he had been a child, and to carry him to his room. I laid him 
upon his bed and tried all the restoratives that custom prescribes ; but it 
was not until half an hour—half an hour during which not a word escaped 
the lips of either Rose, Mrs. May, or me—that he opened his eyes and 
looked around him. And then—and then, with that fatal instinct 
which unveils our sight when Death is raising its hand to strike one of 
those we love, I knew that I was about to lose my friend. 

He turned his eyes with a gentle tender look upon me, and with a 
smile that rent my heart—‘‘ Do not ery, pauvre ami,’’ he said ; “ nay, 
you must not sob so, for I myself have need of all my courage to leave 
you.” He twined his arms round my neck and drew my head to his 
breast. ‘‘ Pity, pity, dear friend,” he faltered, “‘ you don’t know what 
your tears are costing me—you must not unman me in such a 
moment.’ His voice here sunk to a whisper, ‘‘ Closer, closer to me, my 
brother,” he murmured, softly, ‘‘I wish to speak in your ear. John, 
you should not have kept your secret from me. It was good and noble to 
conquer your love for friendship’s sake ; but—but,”’ here he pressed his lips 
to my cheek and kissed me—‘“ but you ought not to have thought that I 
could ever accept that sacrifice—you loved her, dear boy, and I 
knew it.” 

God be witness of the grief I felt when I heard these words and found 
that all my efforts at self conquest had been vain, and that I had betrayed 
my secret. He saw the expression on my face and guessed it. ‘No, 
no,” he whispered, “you must not think that—I saw it—because— 
because ’’—here he paused whilst a faint blush overspread his features— 
‘‘ because I was your friend, and that a secret, however well guarded, 
cannot escape the eyes of affection.” 

At that moment we heard footsteps on the stairs, and Rose, who had 
left the room with her mother to fetch some stimulants for Michel, 
returned, showing in the doctor. 

He was a good and wise man this doctor, honest, and unapt to dis- 
guise his thoughts. When he looked at Michel I read his verdict in his 
face. He spoke but a few words and then left the room. On the land- 
ing outside I stopped to question him; I did not see that Rose had 
followed me, and he, not thinking the poor child’s presence a reason for 
attenuating the truth, answered with a mournful shake of the head: 
“‘ The consumption has been lingering many months; some violent emo- 
tion, or else some secret sorrow, has hastened the progress of the disease; 
his state of danger can have been no secret to Monsieur Terme, and had he 
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called me in three, or even two months ago, I might have saved him. It is 
too late now. He will die.” 

It was then that I turned round on hearing a stifled groan and caught 
Rose in my arms as she was falling to the ground, crushed by the weight 
of these words. But the shock had not left her senseless. ‘‘ Let me go 
in,” she said faintly, as I raised her up, “ it’s nothing, it will pass away 
in a minute ;” and she disengaged herself from my arms, opened the 
door of Michel’s room, and walking up to his bed-side, knelt down beside 
it, bending her head over her lover’s hand. Mrs. May, too much afflicted 
to speak, was standing tearful and speechless at the foot of the bed. 
Michel appeared asleep, and the silence of death, whose fearful shadow 
was drawing near, had already settled upon us. 

What would I not have given in that minute if heaven had granted me 
the power of lighting up again within that noble body the fast flickering 
spirit that was preparing to take its flight ? What would I not have given if 
my life had been accepted as a sacrifice for him whose whole existence 
had been trial, disappointment, and self-denial. There is a bitter railery 
in these freaks of death, that mow down before their time the gentle and 
good; there is a cruel sarcasm in those cold caprices, that allow the idle 
and useless to remain here on earth, whilst those who are the credit and 
pride of humanity are rudely snatched away. 

I passed that night praying earnestly on my knees. It was the sight 
of Rose, who, watching by her lover's side, had first murmured the name 
of God, reminded me that the judge who dispenses life and death will 
sometimes stoop to mercy. But our prayers were vain, notwithstanding 
that with all the fervour with which hearts in sorrow ever cried to heaven, 
we all three implored for him we loved. The break of dawn found us 
still on our knees, and we only rose when the first white ray of the rising 
sun falling upon Michel’s bed, caused him slowly to awake out of that 
peaceful slumber which had prepared him for his eternal rest. 

He tried to sit up, but weakness prevented him, and I encircled him 
with my arms to give him support. ‘‘ Thank you,” he murmured, faintly ; 
and then, after an effort to keep from coughing, he laid one hand upon 
my shoulder, and said in a low tone: “Dear friend, I have just bad a 
dream, but you must not hear it alone ; I wish Mrs. May and Miss May 
to hear it also.” The dying man made a sign for Rose and her 
mother to approach ; and when they were sufficiently near to hear him : 
‘* Yes, I have had a dream,” he continued, ‘‘I dreamed thet being of a 
sudden called to take a long journey, my only sorrow at setting out was, 
that I must leave two beings whom I loved with an equal love, and this 
thought afflicted me. But I turned to them both in this moment of sad- 
ness, and asked them if they loved me with the same deep love with 
which I loved them; and when they answered me yes, and when I saw 
by their eyes that what they said was true—I asked them—I entreated 
them to love each other as they loved me—and when they had promised 
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me that they would, and that in memory of me and the love I bore them, 
they would live united all their lives; then I joined their hands together, 
and—I kissed them both—and I thanked them for allowing me to depart 
happy.” 

The kiss of his lips was still warm on our brows when one of the 
bright heralds from the angel host appeared with a radiant face to beckon 
my friend to his home. And having asked me to look at that messenger, 
whose hand, invisible to me, was held out to bid him come, Michel laid 
his head upon my breast, and with a calm smile gave up his soul 
as pure and spotless as he had received it. ° 


Vi. 


Ihave but very few more words to tell. In the quietest corner of 
Cookham churchyard I chose the sleeping-place of Michel Terme. If 
ever you visit the spot you will know it from the other tombs around by 
the crowns of ‘‘ immortelles,”” which certain poor Frenchmen who lived on 
Michel’s bounty go each year on the 10th of October to lay upon it. It 
is a tomb with a marble slab, surmounted, according to the Roman 
Catholic custom, with a white cross. It bears, engraved upon it, the 
following words :— 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
MICHEL TERME, 
WHO DIED ON THE 10TH OCTOBER, 
1856. 
ALSO TO THAT OF 
ROSE MAY, 


WHO DIED ON THE 20TH OF THE SAME MONTH, 
IN THE SAME YEAR, 
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Che Agricultural Pabourer, 
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Tue peculiar felicity which has, in all ages of the world, been attributed 
to the life of the husbandman cannot be altogether a poetic fiction. The 
very catholicity of the tradition forbids us to believe this. And though, no 
doubt, much of the happiness in question was imputed to a source which is 
now gradually disappearing—the greater simplicity of manners, namely, 
which distinguished the country from the town—suflicient advantages, inhe- 
rent and immutable, still remain to show that the embellishments of poetry 
were traced upon a solid groundwork. There are some features of urban 
life which the country of course cannot give us. The intellectual 
excitement of politics and commerce, the intellectual interest which 
naturally attaches to the great centres of art, science, and literature, can 
only be enjoyed to perfection in a capital city. But, then, how limited is 
the class which is capable of enjoying them, or of enjoying them so far, at 
least, as to find in them any adequate compensation for the practical draw- 
backs of the town! At all events they constitute little or no part of any 
possible superiority which may be thought to distinguish the lot of the 
artisan from that of the agricultural labourer, who is the only member of 
the rural population which it is our present business to consider. His 
lot indeed ought to be a happy one. He goes forth to his labour amid 
the scenes of nature, which possess a beauty of their own under all 
vicissitudes, which are never monotonous, never depressing, never 
squalid. His work is of a kind which to many gentlemen is a pleasure. 
In the evening he returns down the winding path through the copse 
where the wood-pigeons are cooing, past the old grey church, and the 
‘‘ immemorial elms,” where the rooks are going noisily to rest, up the 
straggling street of cottages till he reaches his own little home with its 
garden, its apple trees, and its bee hives. To say that he is insensible to 
all the pleasant sights and sounds of rural life, which only a cultivated 
taste can appreciate, is to betray stark ignorance of his nature. He is 
moreover one of a little society every member of which is known 
personally to the heads of it, on whom in sickness, or sorrow, or penury 
he can calculate for sympathy and help. He lives, in short, among beau- 
tiful things, his labour is healthy and dignified, his neighbours are kindly 
and generous. Why then, in spite of all these blessings, is it still possible 
to represent his position as a wretched one. How is it that able men, 
who seem to be well informed and disinterested, should have it in their 
power to make out even a plausible case when they represent the 
agricultural labourer as plunged in misery? Must we indeed say of the 
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British peasantry and the many charms by which their life is capable of 
being solaced— 


These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed, 
These were thy charms, but all these charms are fled ? 


We cannot say so literally, of course; for nature remains, and the 
labour of the workman is the same. Canit, then, be said in any sense ? 
Is there any foundation, not only for what Mr. Arch and Canon Girdle- 
stone and Mr. Fawcit say now, but for what Mr. Cobbet said fifty, and 
Mr. Disraeli five and twenty years ago ? We wish we could unhesitatingly 
give a decided answer in the negative. But there is a dark side to the 
picture, though it has been painted darker than it is. The beauties of 
nature will not feed the hungry or clothe the naked; and there is a 
weariness which is deaf to the song of birds, sing they never so sweetly. 
~~ The condition of the agricultural labourer has occupied public attention 
more or less ever since the conclusion of the great war. Before that 
period his fortunes would appear to have undergone numerous fluctua- 
tions. But we doubt, upon the whole, whether they have ever been lower 
than they were during the first forty years of the nineteenth century, and 
the last ten years of the eighteenth. We can trace him through good 
and evil fortune up to the days of the Plantagenets; but at the worst he 
does not seem ever to have verged even on such a state of indigence as 
fell upon him between the close of the American war and that awaken- 
ing of the upper classes to a renewed sense of their social duties which 
commenced about forty years ago. Without wearying our readers at this 
stage of the question with an array of figures, it may be sufficient to state 
that during the first half of the reign of George III., two causes 
came simultaneously into operation which exercised a very depressing in- 
fluence on the condition of the peasantry : a great rise in prices without 
a corresponding rise in wages, and a series of Enclosure Acts without 
any compensation at all. To what cause the rise in prices may have 
been due is a disputed point ; for Tooke, in his history of prices, denies 
that war has any tendency to raise them. But rise they did. At the 
accession of George III. meat was 337. a pound, cheese the same, 
butter 6d., wheat under 30s. a quarter, cottage rent from 20s. to 25s. a 
year, and the cottager had his share of the common for cow, pig, 
poultry, and fuel. In 1792 the common had mostly disappeared ; meat 
was 6d. a pound, butter 9d., wheat 40s. a quarter, and rent about 1/. 15s. 
a year. In the former period the labourer had on an average 7s. a week, 
and 10s. a week at harvest. In the latter he had on an average 8s. a 
week, and 18s. in harvest. Thus while the increase in the cost of living 
was more than one third, the incrcase in weekly wages was only one 
eight, while the supplemental source of income afforded by the commons 
had been cut off.* 

The numerous Enclosure Acts which were passed between 1760 and 


* The Agricultural Labourer, By T.E. Kell}. 
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1774 deprived the peasantry of the only equivalent which they still 
possessed for the land which they had formerly cultivated. In the feudal 
times the agricultural labourers were generally also small cultivators, and 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth their claim to a certain quantity of land 
was recognised by an Act of Parliament, which decreed that no cottage 
should be erected without four acres of land attached to it. In 1648, 
special-attention was called to this act by thejudge at York Assizes. ‘It 
is probable, however,” says the writer we have just quoted, ‘‘that by the 
accession of George III. the ordinary labourer had ceased, as a 
rule, to be a cultivator of the soil on his own account; but he still enjoyed 
to the full his right of common. But when, almost at one and the same 
moment, the rights of common were lost and the cost of living was in- 
creased, a rapid revolution took place. Those who had small freeholds 
were obliged to sell them: those who had derived from their daily labour, 
and from the cow, the pig, and the poultry which roamed over the adjoin- 
ing common, a comfortable and substantial livelihood, found themselves 
reduced to penury. The yeoman sank into a peasant, and the peasant 
sank into a pauper. And from that time to this the position of the agri- 
cultural labourer has never recovered itself.’’ Nor has poetry always lent 
itself to exaggerations of rural felicity. There are lines in Crabbo’s 
‘¢ Village” which only too clearly indicate the change which had come 
over the condition of the peasantry during the period which elapsed 
between the days of Goldsmith and his own. He contrasts the fancied 
happiness of peasant life with the stern reality— 

Or will you praise that homely, healthy fare, 

Plenteous and plain, which happy peasants share ! 

Oh, trifle not with wants you cannot feel, 

Nor mock the misery of a stinted meal. 


Homely, not wholesome ; plain, not plenty ; such 
As you who praise would never deign to touch. 


The system of allotment grounds was the first effort made towards com- 
pensating the labourer for what he had thus lost; and as these have been 
gradually extended, his position has proportionately improved. Wages 
also have risen within the last few years: according to Mr. Bailey 
Denton,* as much as 20 per cent. within the last thirty-five years. And 
we have now, therefore, to deal with a state of things widely different from 
that which prevailed in the old days of the Luddites and the rick burners. 
It is now rather the relative than the absolute condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer which calls for consideration ; for a very large class of 
them at present are able to live in great comfort, and of the rest, the 
majority are much better off than is supposed. No doubt thero is a 
residuum whose physical condition calls loudly for improvement. Tho 
mistake which has been made by modern philanthropists is to speak of 
this residuum as if it constituted three-fourths of the entire body. 


* The Agricultural Labourer, A Series of Letters addressed to the Daily News by 
11—5 


T. Bailey Denton, Esq. 
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The class of agricultural labourers is divisible into three kinds—the 
superior servants, who are hired by the year for special work, as carters, 
shepherds, and herdsmen; the regular day labourer, who is retained 
through all seasons and all weathers—the “wet and dry man,” as he is 
sometimes called ; andthe labourer whoso employment is more or less 
precarious, who is taken on when labour is scarce or work abundant, but 
who is often out of work at the dead season, and liable to find himself not 
wanted on a wet day. The wide distinction which exists between the two 
first and the third of these classes must never be forgotten by the true 
friends of the agricultural labourer, since those who ignore it place them- 
selves at the mercy of opponents who are practically acquainted with the 
subject, and expose themselves to the risk of being called by very harsh 
names indeed. The aspirations and capacities of the two are as wide 
asunder as their physical position, and concessions which might advan- 
tageously be made to the wishes of the one, would be simple ruin if 
foolishly extended to the other. 

As the labourers may be divided into three or into two classes, accord- 
ing to our standpoint at the moment, so the whole subject of their im- 
provement resolves itself likewise into two questions. How far can you 
raise the existing rate of wages ? How far can you restore the connexion 
between the peasantry and the land—which has been gradually fading 
away during the three last centuries? On these two questions hangs the 
whole of that controversy which has for some time past greatly interested 
thinking men, and which during the past year has acquired peculiar pro- 
minence. We will first address ourselves to the wages question, which, 
though really the less important of the two, has very naturally been placed 
in the van of the battle by the leaders of the agricultural strike. 

Let us first deal with existing errors on this subject. And we would 
commence by a warning addressed to those readers of newspapers and 
periodicals who have no personal experience of country life. They must 
not take the part for the whole Those champions of the peasantry— 
all honour to their good intentions—who represent them as starved 
and down-trodden, do not invariably remember that what they intend 
to say of only one locality is liable to be received as a representation of all, 
unless carefully guarded from such misconstructions. Differences, with 
which they themselves and their immediate neighbours are so familiar 
as to think them scarcely worth repeating, are imperfectly comprehended 
and easily forgotten by persons who are not conversant with the subject, 
if not pressed upon their minds as often as they turn their attention to 
it. The conditions, for instance, on which Canon Girdlestone lays so 
much stress, are, where they exist at all, not only exceptional, but rare. 
Yet that gentleman occasionally so expresses himself as to lead people 
who know no better to infer that they are all but universal. With this 
caution, we proceed to the facts of the case. The errors to which we 
are referring relate in part to the amount of wages, in part to the 
regularity with which they can be earned, and in part to the indirect 
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sources of income by which the peasant is enabled to supplement them. 
With regard, indeed, to the first, the amount, it is perhaps untrue to say 
that any very widely spread delusion exists at the present day. The 
subject has been so much discussed, and the Parliamentary Returns and 
Commissioners’ Reports * have been so generally consulted, that no room 
remains for the existence of any large error. We are inclined to think 
that Mr. Bailey Denton must have put the minimum a little too high, 
more especially as his calculation was made in 1869, before the effect was 
felt of the recent strikes. But we agree with his statement in the main. 
“J find,” says he, “that at present the average weekly wages of the 
ordinary farm labourers vary from 10s. 6d. in the mid-southern and south- 
western districts, including Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, and Dorset, which 
are the worst paid counties in England to 14s. 6d. in the north-eastern 
district, including Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire, which are the 
best paid counties. These figures do not include the higher grade of 
labourers, such as bailiffs, managers, and engineers, but they cover the 
wages of shepherds, horsekeepers, and herdsmen, as well as all deserip- 
tions of workmen required on the farm when in full employment, and 
who receive weekly or daily pay. The mean weekly money-wages of able- 
bodied men, not employed at piece-work, throughout the whole of 
England closely approximates 12s, 6d.” This was written in September 
1869, when we should question whether either extreme was exactly what 
is here stated; we should have said the minimum was lower, and the 
maximum higher; but we believe that the average was what Mr. Denton 
says itis. It is too soon as yet to come to any general conclusion with 
regard to the eflect on wages of the late agricultural strike. There has 
been what we may call a sporadic rise in wages since last June, no doubt ; 
but it remains to be seen if it will prove either permanent or general. 
And we shall do well, therefore, to accept the above estimate as the basis 
of our further observations. A careful examination of the Parliamentary 
Returns, and of the Report of the Commissioners, together with such 
independent enquiries as we have instituted on our own account, have, on 
the whole, led us to the same conclusion as Mr. Denton’s. Nor do we 
suppose that this is a point round which any very violent controversy is 
likely to arise. 

Concerning the next question on our list, however, that is, the regu- 
larity with which such wages are to be earned, or, in other words, the degree 
of certainty with which the labourer can rely on them, much difference of 
opinion still exists. We have already named the three different classes 
into which agricultural labourers are divisible, and the question is, what 
proportion does the second bear to the third? If we deduct carters, 
shepherds, and herdsmen at one end, and the man who is employed only 
when he is wanted at the other, how large is the class between these two ; 
the men, that is, who without being devoted to special departments of 


* For Enquiring into the Employment of Women and Young Children in Agricul- 
ture, 
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work, are regularly employed as general servants all the year round, sum- 
mer or winter, wet or fine? On the answer to this question hangs half the 
controversy as regards wages. 

‘‘ Happily,” says Mr. Tremenheere, in his report, ‘‘ this enquiry has 
brought out the fact that the earnings of the best class of agricultural 
labourers in permanent employ are now, generally speaking, such as 
to afford them the means of living, and maintaining their families in 
decency and comfort.’’ We do not pretend to say, with any approach to 
accuracy, what proportion of agricultural labourers are in this position. 
But we have no hesitation in asserting that of those who deserve to be a 
very small proportion are not. The agricultural labour market is not 
overstocked with good workmen ; and it is worth the farmer’s while to 
keep them in his service even if they have nothing to do. Of the 
others, why should more be said in pity than is said of inferior artisans, 
inferior barristers, inferior doctors, or inferior poets ? Inferior workmen 
in most other walks of life have to migrate to places where their superiors 
are either not to be found, or not in suflicient numbers to monopolise the 
market. Why should the agricultural labourer be a solitary exception ? 
We would not tie ourselves down to this argument: we would not expose 
any class in the community, could it be avoided, to the pangs of expatria- 
tion, be it from England to Australia, or only from Wiltshire to West- 
moreland ; and we should be only too glad if any scheme could be devised 
by which the less skilful of the peasantry could maintain themselves in 
comfort in their native villages. Whether this desirable object can be 
secured ; whether anything can be done to accomplish such a general rise 
in wages as to lift up the supernumerary to the present level of the 
permanent labourer, and the latter to a very much higher one; we shall 
have to consider presently. In the meantime the reader may rest assured 
that the typical agricultural labourer is not the “on and off” man in 
the estimate of whose wages allowance has to be made for the days when 
he is not at work. It is constantly asserted by persons who ought to 
know better, that farmers as a rule do not employ their men permanently. 
This, of course, may mean any one of half a dozen things all widely different 
from each other. It may mean that no farmers employ all their men 
permanently, or that no farmers employ any of their men permanently, or 
that few farmers do it, or do not doit, and so forth. But the impression 
conveyed is that the casual man is the rule, and the permanent man the 
exception. We have taken special pains to collect information on the 
point, and this impression we assert to be totally erroneous. 

Twelve shillings a week then being accepted as the mean money wages 
of the able bodied agricultural labourer, we have next to consider the 
value of those indirect additions to it which have been the subject of such 
conflicting statements, that while some persons represent them as equal 
to more than a third of the whole sum, others, on the contrary, denounce 
them as entirely illusory. We must say that it is very difficult to under- 
stand how the latter conclusion is obtained, and we will brain one error on 
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the threshold. It is said that labourers do certainly receive additions 
to their normal weekly wages, but that those do no more than com- 
pensate for the gaps which occur in these. Say a man’s wages are 
nominally 10s. a week: for so many weeks or days in the year he is out 
of work, and does not earn this: his allowances then, only bring up his 
annual receipts to the level at which they would have stood had he got 
his weekly wages regularly. Our readers by this time can dispose of this 
statement for themselves. The labourer who is not regularly employed is 
no longer the rule, but the exception, and a comparatively rare excep- 
tion; and we are not now dealing with exceptional cases. Perquisites, 
piece work, and harvest money are therefore real substantial additions to 
the labourer’s weekly income. And while we are on the subject we may 
as well clear away another argument very frequently adduced on this 
subject, so strikingly absurd, that one wonders any grown-up person can 
be found to use it. Yes, it is said, it is a great thing of course for the 
labourer to be able to keep a pig. But then we must not reckon the 
price of that animal as part of his income, because it only goes to pay 
the rent. Suppose we were to say of a professional man in London that 
the particular two hundred a year which he might derive from literature 
was not to be counted in his income, because it only went to pay his 
rent! Why, some part of a man’s income, little or big, must go to 
pay his rent, and what does it matter which part? Whether a man ekes 
out the proceeds of his daily labour by his pen or by his pig does not 
signify the least. All tells. It is singular what nonsense even intelli- 
gent persons will occasionally talk when they do not stop to reflect upon 
their own prejudices. 

The ancillary gains of an able bodied agricultural labourer differ so 
much both in kind and degree in different parts of England, that it is no 
easy task to frame such an account of them as shall be at once accurate 
and exhaustive. They may be divided into cash payments which are given 
for particular kinds of work, and into certain allowances, perquisites, or 
‘* privileges,” as they are sometimes called, which are independent of 
work done, and which, if commuted for money, would be added on to the 
amount of the regular weekly wages. It is obvious that the amount of the 
one will depend very much on the amount of the other; and we find ac- 
cordingly that perquisites fluctuate from something like eighty per cent. on 
the weekly wage where it is at its lowest, to almost nothing at all where 
it reaches its highest level. 

Extra cash payments are common to all counties. These are of two 
kinds, for piece work and for harvest work. The former varies very greatly 
in different parts of England. In Hampshire, where the wages are from 
9s. to 10s. a week, the labourers on some farms average from 4s. to 5s. a 
week by piece work and harvest work together. In Northamptonshire, where 
the wages are 12s. a week,a man on a good farm gets by piece work only about 
16d. a week over and above his wages. As we get further north, wages 
rise and piece work sinks in proportion, till we reach districts where it is 
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almost entirely unknown. In Yorkshire it becomes scarce. In Durham, 
Cumberland, and Northumberland, it disappears from the returns alto- 
gether. We are now quoting from the Parliamentary Returns, which are 
imperfect in more ways than one ; the actual tables being only partially filled 
up: while even where the rate of wages for piece work in any given union 
is furnished, we are left without any clue as to the average amount of it, 
which the labourer is able to command. It is useless to be told that in 
such and such a county so much a week is ordinarily paid for piece work, 
unless we can form a rough estimate of the extent to which it is employed. 
The Reports of the Commissioner for Enquiring into the Employment of 
Women and Children in Agriculture assist us in doing this, and it is upon 
those chiefly, though not entirely, that our present calculations are based. 
Harvest wages—thé second of the two extra cash payments we have 
mentioned—are more on an equality, though they too vary with the vary- 
ing rate of weekly wages, and consequent variation in perquisites. In 
Northamptonshire, for instance, the labourer gets 6/. a month during the 
corn harvest, which is supposed to last one month; and 17s. 6d. a week 
for two weeks of hay time. In Suffolk, where the wages are 10s. a week, 
he gets a trifle over the above sums. In Wiltshire, where the wages are 
9s. a week, he gets from 16s. to 20s. a week in hay time, and 4s. or 5s. a 
day in corn harvest. In Leicestershire men can get 19s. a week for ten 
weeks in the autumn. In Shropshire, where he has good perquisites, he 
gets only 4s. a week over his weekly wages. In parts of Yorkshire, where 
the weekly wages are from 15s. to 18s. a week, harvest wages range 
only from 20s. to 24s. It is unnecessary to multiply instances. We 
merely wish to prepare the reader’s mind for the general result we are 
shortly about to lay before him. But before quitting this part of our sub- 
ject, we must consider the addition to his income, which the labourer 
frequently derives from the earnings of his wife and children. We don’t 
lay so very much stress on this, because his wife ought to be at home, and 
his children ought to be at school. But we must state the facts, if only 
for the sake of those charitable philanthropists who declaim against the 
cruel tyranny of requiring an agricultural family to live on 9s. a week. 
The case of John Lee to be found in Mr. Norman’s Report, though 
not exceptional as far as the rate of wages is concerned, is exceptional we 
should say in the amount contributed to the family income by the la- 
bourer’s family. It is not common for an agricultural labourer to keep 
his sons at home working for the joint purse, even up to the age of sixteen; 
up to the age of nineteen it is very rare. But the man John Lee, aged 
forty-eight, with his three sons, aged respectively nineteen, sixteen, and 
fourteen, made altogether upwards of a hundred a year ; nor was this the 
highest amount made by one family on his employer’s farm. Here too 
there is no mention of female labour, and the youngest boy at work was old 
enough to leave school. However, where it is usual to employ women in 
field labour, their weekly wages vary from 8s. 6d. to 6s. a week, with a 
trifling increase during harvest and hop-picking. Women, of course, 
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cannot command the same regular employment as men, and therefore we 
may allow their extra earnings at harvest time todo no more than bring 
up their weekly wages to what they would be, if they were uninterruptedly 
at work. Boys between eleven and sixteen—and we need take no account 
of the others—earn from 2s. 6d. to 5s. a week. And girls, where girls are 
employed, a little less. ‘‘It is beyond dispute” says one of the writers 
we have already quoted, ‘‘ that a steady labourer, with three or four boys 
between the age of leaving school and going to service, may earn upon 
the whole a yearly income which ought to place him not only far above 
want, but in a condition of great comfort.”” That, however, we may allow 
to be an exceptional case. But the same writer likewise says that the 
average weekly cash earnings of an average English labourer and his 
family, including harvest money and piece work, may be set down at a 
pound a week, Other good authorities on the subject would place it even 
higher. It is well, however, to err upon the safe side. And provisionally, 
at all events, let us accept this estimate. 

We now come to the second half of the labourer’s supplemental income, 
his perquisites, or privileges, as to which the most conflicting, the most 
hopelessly irreconcilable theories have for some time been current. The 
northern, southern, and western counties are the quarters where this 
system is practised on the largest scale. In the midland and eastern 
counties it rarely extends beyond beer. It is, however, a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, considering how strongly payment in kind has been denounced 
by the self-constituted champions of the agricultural labourer, that 
the region where it flourishes most has escaped denunciation. In North 
umberland, for instance, out of the 14s. 6d. a week, which is the estimated 
average value of the labourer’s wages, half-a-crown a week is the most 
that he receives in cash. The rest is made up to him in a cottage, keep 
for a cow and pig, so much potato ground, and a fixed allowance of 
wheat, barley, oats, and peas. His coals are drawn for him. Why the 
same system which is passed over without censure, if not positively com- 
mended, in north Northumberland should meet with such violent invec- 
tive in south Wiltshire is one of those questions which it is perhaps 
rather disagreeable than difficult to answer. Itis more than insinuated 
that the farmers in the south-western counties do not do what they pro- 
fess to do in the allowance of perquisites; and that in particular their 
cheap corn and gratuitous firewood are pleasant fictions. The system, of 
course, is liable to abuse; and asthe peasantry of these counties are more 
at the mercy of their employers than they are in the north, there may be, 
and probably are, men among the farmers who do not scruple to 
take advantage of the labourer’s position. But, if we consider that 
Wilts and Dorset are exceptions among English counties, and that such 
men as these are the exceptions in Wilts and Dorset, we shall see that 
the evil is enclosed within yery narrow limits. The ordinary perquisites 
on a good south-western farm, including beer or cider, a cottage and 
garden, either free or at half rent, faggots or coal, and the produce of 
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the pig which is kept out of the garden, and the gleaning, are worth, 
upon the whole, about 10/. a year. The pig we know is a disputed item: 
some authorities contending that the labourer’s only profit on him isin the 
manure. But our own experience is in accordance with a different 
opinion. Nor will we insist on the vexed items of corn and brushwood, 
though it is certain that the former is a substantial boon to the peasant 
when corn is dear, and that the latter is in some parts of England a 
really valuable consideration. It is stated by Mr. Bear* that in east 
Essex, a less woodland county than great part of Hampshire and Wiltshire, 
the labourer, when employed on fencing or stubbing, gets all the roots and 
brushings as his perquisites, and that these are worth from sixpencé to a 
shilling a day. Thus, as he very truly says, ‘‘ although paid by his master, 
he is in reality working half his time for himself.” ‘Let us crown all this 
with an anecdote related by Professor Buckman, in his address to the 
Dorset Chamber of Agriculture two years ago— 

I will give you the case of a poor man who came before the Board of Guardians 
at Sherborne ; this case is somewhat remarkable. The applicant, a young man, had 
married somewhat carly in life ; he asked the Board for a doctor to attend his wife 
on the occasion of her first confinement. As far as 1 am concerned, as far as my 
medical knowledge is concerned, I should be more ready to give assistance on the 
birth of the first child than afterwards, because we know that then there are many 
difficulties. Well, the applicant was a very good-looking fellow indeed ; he was tole- 
rably well dressed, having on his best clothes. I asked him as a general question, 
“How much do you get ? ” and he replied, “9s. per weck.”’ “ What do you work at?” 
I then asked, and he answered, “ Well, I drive an engine.” He drove a thrashing 
machine, and seemed an intelligent man. But I thought there was something behind, 
especially as “ 9s. a week ” is a stereotyped answer in my part of the county. A la- 
bourer never earns more than that, according to his own story. Gradually I elicited 
that besides this 9s. per week he had one bushel of wheat per week, and at that time 
I was giving my men an extra allowance of 1s. per week because wheat was so dear. 
Well, he had a bushel of wheat weekly, a cottage and garden rent free, a few lugs of 
potato ground, Is. per day for food, 4d. per night for sleeping accommodation, and, 
besides all this, drink. That is the case of a man earning “9s. per weck,” the real 
fact being that he never got less than 20s., and that occasionally he got 30s, and even 
40s, This is not at all an uncommon case. 

We have now said enough, we hope, to show that after making proper 
allowance for selfish representations on the one side and rhetorical philan- 
thropy on the other, we are bound in fairness to conclude that perquisites, 
privileges, allowances, payment in kind, or what not, do form a very sub- 
stantial item in the annual income of the labourer over and above such 
additions to it as are contributed by piecework and harvest. It will be 
seen that perquisites are almost, if not quite, an equivalent for any differ- 
ence of wages which may exist between the North and the South, and 
that the difference between the money, or moneys worth, which passes 
through the hands of the Northumbrian and that which passes through 
the hands of the Devonian peasant, is not nearly so great as has been sup- 
posed. The former has an advantage in the much higher wages which 
are paid to women in the North, where grown up daughters often remain 


* Fortnightly Review, July, 1872. 
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at home, and bring in their 10s. a week each. But that is nearly all. 
And it can be urged in support of this theory, what staggered the present 
Bishop of Manchester when he was a Commissioner, namely, that the 
peasantry of a low wage district * seemed no worse off in the articles of 
clothes and furniture than the peasantry of a high wage district. He 
makes this admission in qualification of a previous assertion that the 
effect of allowances in equalising the rate of wages had been exaggerated. 
But even then he is speaking of districts where the only perquisite is 
drink. He adds, apropos of this observation, what was told him by the 
manager of the Greenwich Hospital estates, namely, that he had imported a 
hundred Dorsetshire labourers into the north, defraying the expenses of 
their journey, and paying them far higher wages than they received at 
home, and that none of them would stop. There is nothing conclusive in 
these circumstances, of course. A poor peasant may starve himself for 
the sake of appearances as well as a poor peer; but it is not likely. And 
the return of the one hundred, like the retreat of the Ten Thousand, may 
be due to the disease termed ‘‘ nostalgia;”’ but it is not likely. The 
belly has long enjoyed the evil distinction of being able to make its voice 
heard above every other human organ; and though we would not deny, 
it would take much to make us believe, that the Gloucestershire peasantry 
prefer their dress to their dinner, or that the Dorsetshire peasantry pre- 
fer famine at home to flesh-pots by the Tyne and the Tweed. At all 
events, as often as we are inclined to run down the value of ‘‘ allowances,” 
such phenomena as these should at least give us pause, and incline us to 
ask whether it is not possible after all that we have been mistaken. Some 
such wholesome doubt they do seem to have suggested to the Bishop, who 
is much to be applauded for what men of Belial say is a virtue so rarely to 
be met with as clerical candour. 

To recapitulate: the mean money wage of the English agricultural 
labourer being set at 12s. a week, we find that we have to add on to this 
sums varying from 5s. a week to 8s. on account of piece work, harvest 
work, and perquisites; and, that when we have done that, we have 
further to add on the earnings of his wife and children, wherever these 
are employed. In the lowest paid districts Mr. Bailey Denton sets 
weekly wages at 10s. 6d. a week, and the value of all extras at 5s.6d. And 
a Hampshire farmer who pays his men from 8s. to 10s. a week as regular 
wages, tells the present writer that during the year 1866, 1867, and 1868 
his average labourers got from 88/. 5s. 54d. to 401. 18s. 8d. per annum 
including everything, money for beer, piece work, and harvest work, no 
other perquisites being allowed but the carriage of coals, and, of course, a 
low-rented cottage and garden. This gtves an average for the three years 
of 15s. 7d. a week. And neither he nor Mr. Denton takes into account 
the earnings of wife or children. But as in those districts the women 
habitually work in the field, and as their pay, when employed, would be 
about 4s, 6d. a-week, we cannot allow less than 3s. a week for the wife. 


In Gloucestershire. 
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Two children, one at 1s. 6d. the other at 2s. 6d., would be below the 
average, so that gives us a total of 7s. for the family earnings, indepen- 
dently of the husband. Adding 105. 6d. and 5s. 6d. and 7s. together, we 
get 23s. a week, or 59/. 16s. a year as the value of the earnings of a 
regularly employed Hampshire or Wiltshire labourer with a wife and two 
boys to help him. We have purposely put the earnings of wife and 
children at a lower amount than we believe them really to be worth: 
but then on the other hand, Mr. Denton’s 10s. 6d. as the minimum 
of weekly wages may be a shilling too high. We conclude this portion 
of our article with the following remarks of Mr. C. 8. Read, M.P., 
addressed to an agricultural audience in 1867 :—‘‘I believe that the 
daily wages that are current in Norfolk are about the average of the 
agricultural wages in England. If you take the weekly wages at 12s., 
they amount, with extra earnings at piece work, to at least 14s. a week or 
361. a year ; for the additional pay of harvest alone will be 1s. 6d. a week 
if spread over the twelve months. Now, the average income of all the 
working classes, including artisans and mechanics, is 17s. per week per 
family, or 44/. a year. Mind, not 17s. a week for the man, but his wife’s 
and children’s earning as well; and there are very few of you, I appre- 
hend, whose family does not bring you in 8s. a week, and so raise your 
income to the average of the working classes generally.” We believe this 
estimate to be considerably below the average. We quote it for the sake 
of comparison. 

We have as yet said nothing on the subject of allotment grounds. 
In the first place, though very general, they are not yet universal; in the 
second place, as the labourer pays the full rent for them, sometimes, 
indeed, an exorbitant rent, they must be regarded rather as an indepen- 
dent source of income than as one mode of remuneration for his hired 
services ; thirdly, they belong rather to a different division of our subject, 
the connection, namely, of the peasant with the soil, than to the question 
of wages and perquisites. The same may be said of the ‘‘cow runs” 
peculiar to some of the west midland counties. But we must beg the 
reader to remember that in estimating the position of the labourer, as a 
whole, allotment grounds have still to be considered. 

Persons familiar with this subject will, of course, not require to be told 
that in the foregoing pages we have strictly confined ourselves to that one 
class of agricultural labourers about which alone there can be any con- 
troversy. It is not disputed that shepherds, waggoners, and herdsmen 
can earn enough to live upon with comfort: it is not disputed that the 
day labourer who is not employed all the year round lives too frequently 
on the brink of pauperism. It has been our object to show that the 
intervening class, the regularly employed day labourer, is also in a posi- 
tion of comfort; and that such advantages as piece work and harvest 
money, from which shepherds and the like are excluded, bring up his 
wages, in the long run, to the same level with theirs. That is to say, if 
we take the perquisites peculiar to a shepherd, and the collateral earnings 
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peculiar to the day labourer, we shall find that the one pretty nearly 
balances the other. Substantially the same statement is to be found in 
the report of Mr. Fraser. 

We have drawn our illustrations more particularly from the south- 
western counties, first of all, because they are supposed to be the worst 
off, and what wo prove of them will, a@ fortiori, stand good of the 
rest. And, secondly, because it is in these that the greatest confusion 
has arisen between wages, allowances, and piece work. Now, however, 
is a further question to be asked. Does it follow because the agricultural 
labourer is much better off than it has suited certain persons to represent 
him, that he is also as well off as he ought to be; that he gets his fair 
share of the produce of the soil; or that, if the soil were properly culti- 
vated, his share of it might not be larger ? 

The agricultural labourer cannot be esteemed as well off as we should 
wish to see him as long as any considerable number of the class to 
which he belongs is in the condition which we have described as the con- 
dition of the pauperised residuum. We have stated our conviction that 
this forms a much smaller percentage of the whole class than is com- 
monly supposed. But it is a larger one than can be accounted for by the 
same causes which produce the residuum of failure in other departments 
of industry ; and though it is diminishing, we should like to accelerate 
the diminution. Secondly, as the whole class of day labourers is divisible 
into those who get constant employment and those who do not, so is the 
subsection of those who do divisible again into those who can live wel! 
on it and those who can’t. Instead of a labourer, with three children at 
home between the age of leaving school and going to service, and a 
strong, middle-aged wife, not likely to increase his family, take the case 
of one in the fourth or fifth year after marriage, with three or four chil- 
dren all too young to go to work, and a wife who at the best of times can 
with difficulty leave her cottage, and. who is periodically in delicate 
health. With the same wages, what a difference in the two results! 
Thirdly, although in our calculation of agricultural earnings we have 
been obliged to take things as they are, and to assume as a matter of 
course the employment of women in field work, no well-wisher to the 
peasantry but must long for the day when their additional earnings can 
be dispensed with. Some agricultural work is injurious to all women. 
All agricultural work is injurious to some women. And on the whole w 
ought not to be satisfied with less than its total abolition. 

Having thus set before our readers as clearly as we can the existing con - 
dition of the labourer, and dispelled some of the mists in which ignorance 
and prejudice have enveloped it, we have now to ask them to accompany 
us while we consider how it can be improved. And of the two principal 
means by which that end may be effected, namely, increased wages and 
increased facilities for obtaining land, the former has naturally to be con- 
sidered first. How, then, is this to be accomplished? Is it to come out 
of the farmer, is it to come out of the landlord, or is it to come out of 
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the soil? The naked demand of the agricultural Unionists for an 

advance of. wages tantamount to five and twenty per cent., other things 

remaining as they are, could never be conceded. In other words it seems 

to be generally admitted that the farmers could not pay this amount out 

of their own pockets: that is, that their gains are not so much in excess 

of what they ought to be, as to make it proper to correct the dis- 

proportion between the profits of labour and capital by taxing them. 
This we say appears to be admitted even by those who are no friends to 
the bucolic interest. It is not worth while to contest the point, since a | 
different solution of the problem seems already to be agreed upon.. Still, 
we cannot help remarking that if we take the three classes into which the 
landed interest is divided—the landlord, the farmer, and the labourer—the 
improvement in the position of the farmer which has taken place within 
the last fifty years is out of all proportion to the improvement which has 
taken place in the position of the other two. By the word farmer we 
mean exclusively the normal tenant farmer: neither the gentleman 
farmer, so called because he farms his own land, who would formerly 
have been called a yeoman, nor the gentleman farmer, so called because 
he is a gentleman, who formerly would not have farmed. As a type of 
the man we mean, we would take Mr. Poyser, in the novel of Adam 
Bede, as truthful a portraiture of English rural manners in the 
beginning of the century as if it had been drawn from a Blue Book. 
Compare the difference which existed between Mr. Poyser and his la- 
bourers, and Mr. Poyser and his landlord. The farmer and his men 
belonged essentially to the same class: they lived together, ate together, 
and lodged together. There was no impassable line of demarcation be- 
tween the two: they were all knit together in a kind of village fellowship ; 
and under these conditions it was impossible that any feeling of class 
jealousy should arise among the poor. On the other hand, the gulf 
between the farmer and the squire was so great that it never occurred to 
the former to chafe at the impossibility of passing it, any more than 
@ sane man chafes at being unable to leap across the Thames. In 
the one case jealousy was impossible, because the two classes were so 
close together ; in the other, because they were so wide apart. Now, 
however, the farmer has emerged from this position, and left his men 
far behind him. He has immeasurably increased the distance between 
himself and the peasant, and has sensibly diminished the distance between 
himself and the squire. That this is any proof that he has contrived to 
appropriate to himself an undue share of the produce of the land we 
do not assert, and others strenuously deny. But we have little doubt 
that it is one source of the discontent with which a considerable pro- 
portion of the labouring poor regard their own position in the scale. A 
letter in The Times of Nov. 25, by the “Son of a Wiltshire Labourer,” 
strongly confirms this view. Nor was the answer to it, attempted in 
a leading article of the same day, at all to the purpose. ‘Both the 
class of tenant farmer and the cultivation of the soil are greatly improved 
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by the introduction of men bringing capital to the business, and also 
the habits and manners of educated society. A man of some income 
takes a farm in order to increase that income, and to find at once 
occupation and amusement.” But these are not the men to whom 
the letter-writer was referring when he spoke of their governesses, 
their pianos, and their hunters. It is not the new style of man whom 
modern farming has developed, and who selects it as an investment 
for his capital as he might select brewing or banking, who is here intended. 
The labourer would take little notice of men like these living in the 
style of ‘‘ gentlefolks.’”” No—what he sees are the sons of the old- 
fashioned race of farmers who dined in their kitchens, and whose wives 
took their own eggs to market, doing these things; men whose fathers 
he remembers going to school with the children of labourers, playing 
with them on the village green, wearing the same clothing, and eating the 
same food. The fustian and corduroy of the farmer’s son might be 
stouter and newer ; his daily portion of bacon and greens more plentiful ; 
he might have a shilling to spend at the village wake, where the cowboy 
had only three pence. But that was the sum of his distinction. Hence, 
the bitterness with which the labourer now sees him, without the aid 
of either superior energy or inherited wealth, driving his smart dog- 
cart, figuring in his velvet coat, and hears of him regaling his friends 
on turbot, claret, and champagne. 

Be this as it may, however, it seems to be taken for granted 
that the farmer can not, will not, or ought not to be required to make 
good what is wanted out of his own pocket. The first thing that 
would occur, we are told, were the demand granted, would be that 
the labourer would suddenly find his relations with the farmer placed on 
an entirely new footing. From having been only partly, they would 
become exclusively, commercial. Payment for results, in its narrowest 
sense, would then be the order of the day. The farmer, then, could never 
afford to ‘‘ make work”’ for his men in the dull season, as he constantly 
does now, rather than turn them away. He would buy his labour 
according to the demand for it, and could not afford to keep a stock on 
hand lying idle. The benefit to the labourer of a change effected on 
these terms is problematical. Supposing he lost eight weeks out of the 
fifty-two. Sixteen shillings for forty-four weeks would be 85/., and 12s, 
a weck for fifty-two wecks would be 31/. So far, he would be a gainer of 
4/1, But it is questionable whether he would not lose as much as that in 
other ways. It is not, of course, all at once that relations of long growth 
between master and servant are destroyed. We do not mean to say, that 
for many years after such a rise in wages had been granted a dinner the 
less would be sent out to a sick wife or a pint of milk the less to a family 
of children. God forbid we should be supposed to mean that a system of 
retaliation would be adopted. But insensibly, the old relations would 
die out. You cannot keep the new wine of political economy in the old 
botties of feudal kindness. In saying this, we can say sincerely that we 
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are not even suggesting any comparison between the merits of the two. 
We merely state what we believe to be a fact. It may be much better 
that the value received by. the farmer in the shape of work should be 
repaid by him exclusively in the shape of money. It may be that pay- 
ments both in kind and in kindness are equally a mistake. We only tell 
the agricultural labourers they cannot have their cake and eat it. This, 
there is reason to believe, is exactly what they don’t see. Take cottage 
rent for instance. Where cottages are not given free instead of money 
they are always let at greatly below their real value. A rise in wages, 
such as the Unionists demand, would instantly be followed by a rise of 80 
per cent. in cottage rents. Those ‘perquisites’? which are avowedly 
given in lieu of wages, would not, we suppose, be affected by such a rise. 
It might however cause the whole system to be reconsidered, and finally 
abolished : and that we own is a result by no means to be deprecated. 

If the farmer, then, is not to be tapped for the requisite supply of coin, 
is it to be the landlord ? Is the object in view to be effected by a gene- 
ral reduction of rents? We understand that such a project is already en- 
tertained among the landed proprietors. A reduction of 15 per cent. 
is talked of at the Farmers’ Club. And there is much to be said in 
favour of this way of dealing with the question. It would, for instance, 
solve the difficulty not only with no shock to our existing rural system, 
but by means eminently calculated to strengthen and prolong it. 
Unless, however, it can be shown that land in England is now 
generally let at a higher rate than its real value, we are doubtful 
how far the expedient in question would succeed. On the supposition 
that it is so let, cadit questio, there is an end of the matter. In that case, 
a reduction of rent becomes, of course, the obvious remedy for the 
wrong. But if not—if the landowner is only receiving a fair return for his 
capital, then to lower rents in order that the agricultural labourer may be 
better paid is only another form of charity ; nor would it, at the same 
time, supply that inducement to the farmer to invest additional capital in 
the cultivation of the soil which it is presumable that a different corrective 
might afford. For our own parts we should be very glad indeed to see the 
question settled by so simple an expedient as the general reduction of rents. 
The landed gentry would be gainers by the loss. Butit is said that there is 
a third alternative by which the desired result may be obtained, without 
either violating the laws of political economy on the one hand, or 
weakening the old relation between landlord and tenant on the other: we 
mean a measure of English tenant right, by which every out-going 
tenant should be secured a reasonable compensation for ‘‘ unexhausted 
improvements.” But we must reserve this question for consideration in 


a future article. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A SELF-MADE MAN. 


Z7 UCH an introduction to the 
Z, 1d was of course far too 
(7 world was of course fa 

/ striking to leave no impres- 
sion on the child who was 
thus, as a sort of tag to 
a few yards of lace, thrown 
among the hedges and 
fields. But the first me- 
mory that Dr. Vaughan 
could recognise as part of 
his proper “I” was of a 
much more prosaic kind. 
It was of himself as he 
sat among his companions 
on a workhouse form, with 
a slate for ever in his hands 
and a ready cane for ever 
about his ears. Some men 
would have been ashamed of'such an origin: Harold Vaughan was proud 
of it, and well he might be. He was one of those fortunate mortals who 
set out in life unweighted even by the burden of the traditional half- 
crown which always makes everybody’s fortune. 

But he was unluckily weighted with something else that, in the race of 
life, though it may aid at first, is likely to make itself felt uncomfortably 
in the long run. 

When Harold Vaughan was first promoted to the enjoyment of public 
charity he was distinguished from the rest of the herd neither by dress 
nor appearance. Both were as forlorn as the most enthusiastic of experi- 
mental philanthropists could desire. He had been caught on the frontiers 
of a farmyard, sleeping on a manure heap—half-starved, wholly ragged, 
and, though fully six years old, scarcely able to speak half-a-dozen words 
of his mother tongue. The vocabulary of the shires is neither copious 
nor elegant: but he was laughed at by his schoolfellows for asking for 
Mandro when he meant bread and for Pan when he meant water. These 
eccentricities however died away with the brown tan that had come from 
wandering in the open air. Strange to say, for a little hedge-sparrow, 
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he did not take to his cage unkindly. He was very quiet, and gave the 
school-master unwonted astonishment by taking a positive pleasure in 
learning to read. The workhouse was not a palace, but it was a palace 
to him, and from the manner in which he took his inevitable doses of 
the cane, he seemed to consider corporal punishment a necessary part of 
the natural order of things. Ofcourse due enquiries were made as to 
what parish ought to bear the expense of his board and lodging, but they 
were in vain, and so he remained in the poor-house of Barnfield, which 
to him stood for father, mother, godfather, and all his relations and 
friends. 

At last—it was under the old *éyime—the time came for him to be 
bound apprentice ; and, as fate willed it, he put on the many-buttoned 
uniform of the parish Doctor. And now a new world opened itself to his 
mental eyes. The twig was bent by chance, but the tree was inclined by 
nature. Three times was he on the point of being turned away for 
making surreptitious and poisonous mixtures of his own in the dispensary, 
without reference to the pharmacopeeia: once that formidable volume itself 
was missing, and was at last discovered by chance in a hay-loft. In fact, 
the New Boy developed a most unexpected talent for mischief. He dog’s- 
eared all his master’s books, and performed operations with his pocket-knife 
on every village boy whom he could bribe to undergo them. 

Such enthusiasm in the cause of science was destined to mect with 
its reward, beyond an occasional fifty pounds’ worth of hidings. 

One day the young amateur, now about seventeen years old, and 
employed by the Doctor, to whom he had made himself useful as well as 
troublesome, to help in the dispensary, had the good luck to come across 
the only son and hope of the Earl of Lisburn, the great man of the 
county, who had contrived to incur the usual result of carrying his gun 
at full cock through a bramble hedge. The young gentleman was lying on 
the ground in a fainting condition, and it was clear that internal hemorr- 
hage had set in. Without losing a moment, the Doctor's lad did all that 
could be done: and when the Doctor himself arrived, the Earl learned 
that he owed his son’s life to the skill and presence of mind of 
Harold Vaughan. He had been called ‘‘ Harold” because it was, according 
to the custom of Barnfield, the turn of that English sovereign to stand 
godfather. The last enfant trouvé had been Edward: the next would be 
William. He was Vaughan, because it was the turn of the letter V, and 
no one of that name lived in Barnfield. 

The Earl’s heart was set on his son, and he was a grateful and 
generous nobleman besides. So, having found from conversation that 
Harold was likely to do him credit, he sent him at his own expense to 
Guy’s, and gave him allowance sufficient to keep him till he could find an 
independent footing or make one. 

It is of course to his everlasting discredit in all rightly constituted 
eyes, but the truth must be told: he made no disreputable acquaintances, 
and he sowed no wild oats. Ife lived in an attic, never missed a lecture, 
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and spent his few hours of leisure in remedying the deficiencies of his 
education. Indeed, he had a passion for books, dating from his first sight 
ofa primer. The natural result was that, when he finished his course 
and was duly qualified to kill or cure his fellow men, he had made no 
acquaintance likely to be of the least use to him, he had no knowledge of 
the world, he had lost half his animal spirits, and, having already attained 
an apparently impossible rung of the social ladder, seemed likely to have 
shelved himself on it for ever. The Earl of Lisburn was dead. Luckily 
for Harold Vaughan he had saved sufficient from his allowance, aided 
by such stipends from the hospital as fell in his way, to keep himself 
for a year or two. So, without friends, or patrons, or means, he went 
to St. Bavons, where somebody had advised him to go. One place was 
as good or as bad as another; and why should he not set up at St. Ba- 
vons, as well as elsewhere? He was unwilling to become any man’s 
assistant, for, pauper as he had been, he was independent—that, aided 
by love of books, was the weight likely to pull him down. Such qualities 
are good to push a man quickly into the front rank of the parade of life, 
but are not of much service when the mélée really begins. 

As no one at St. Bavons need have known anything of the new 
doctor’s antecedents, it was a piece of weakness on his part to make 
no secret of them. This, also, did not better his prospects; and it 
was an event in the history of the house at which he lodged when, 
about a year after his arrival, a messenger rung loudly at the bell and 
asked for Doctor Vaughan. Miss Brandt, the Dutch merchant's daughter, 
had fallen from her high easel and broken her back, or her neck, or her 
leg; all the nearest doctors were out on their rounds; Doctor Vaughan 
must come instantly, whether he was at home or no. 

Of course Doctor Vaughan went instantly, and so made the acquaint- 
ance of the first lady with whom he had ever exchanged six words. She 
was his only patient of any consequence, so he was able to bestow upon 
her a very sufficient amount of time—a proceeding proper on the part of 
a young physician who wanted fees very badly and had to make his way 
in the world. 

Dr. Vaughan was not a lady’s doctor, but he was a gentleman. I am 
not inclined to lay much stress upon the evidence of the lace or coral, 
especially as theories about the effect of blood are gone out of fashion. 
The Doctor himself, in all cases where a man seemed out of keeping with 
his circumstances or training, used to account for a great deal by referring 
all difficulties to special convolutions of the brain; and no doubt his 
theory is as good as any other. 
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CHAPTER V. 
CONFESSION. 


Wuen the Doctor left her, after a rather long visit, considered from a 
professional point of view, Claudia Brandt threw herself back on the sofa, 
let her arm fall towards the ground, and her eyes travel to the ceiling 
as if in search of the cobweb of a reverie. At last she roused herself 
with a start, rung a hand-bell that was placed within convenient reach of 
her hand, and asked the maid-servant who answered it, ‘‘ Martha, is my 
father come in?” 

‘¢ Yes, miss ; five minutes ago.” 

*¢ Since Dr. Vaughan left ?”’ 

‘¢ La, miss, Dr. Vaughan went an hour ago.” 

‘*So long? Please tell my father I want to see him, if he is not 
busy.” 

She went to her smaller easel, and began to play over it with a brush, 
while she hummed a scrap of some tune. Her face had a new and quite 
unusual glow on it, but there was an anxious cloud on her brow, as 
though it were April in her mind, and the rain was likely to win. 

She was thus occupied when an elderly gentleman entered, not like 
her, but not more unlike than a father and daughter may well be. He 
also was tall and strongly made, but was spare of flesh and stooped a 
little in the shoulders. His features were regular but rather worn; his 
eyes small and dull; he was almost bald, and his face, on which he 
wore only a pair of small grey whiskers, was beginning to whiten with 
age. He was carefully dressed in dark clothes, on which “ respectability” 
was written in the plainest commercial hand. He must have been 
handsome in his youth, and was good-looking still, though not well pre- 
served ; and what expression he had was not unpleasing, if a little hard. 

He came up to his daughter, laid his hand on her shoulder, and, 
placing a pair of gold-rimmed glasses on his nose, leaned forward to 
examine the drawing. 

‘¢ Well, and how are you to-day, my dear?’ he asked in a more 
foreign accent than hers. ‘‘ So you have seen your doctor, eh ? And what 
does he say ?”’ 

She drew the hand he had laid on her shoulder round her neck and 
looked up at him. His voice and her eyes showed clearly enough that 
there was no want of confidence between these two. 

‘‘ Papa,” she said, ‘‘I want to tell you something.” 

‘“‘ What—no more ill news, I hope ?”’ he asked with a slight start that 
she felt in his arm. 

‘‘ Why, what is the matter, papa? Has there been any ill news ? 
Have you heard of the Claudia?” 

He kissed her on the forehead. — 
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‘‘ Nothing at all ; I was not thinking of the Claudia ; but I have been 
a little worried, that is all.” 

‘‘Poor papa! Here, come and sit down by me; tell me what has 
worried you. I feel quite ashamed of myself, sitting here like a princess 
in a fairy tale, and letting you work and slave. I shall have to go into 
the counting-house when I get well, and get you to break your leg and be 
lazy. Is it anything I can understand ?”’ 

‘«* You know my second cashier, Luke Goldrick ?”’ 

‘¢ That tawny young man with the eyes ?”’ 

‘‘That’s the man. He has been away nearly half a year at 
Rotterdam, on law business.” 

‘* Of yours?” 

‘‘Of course. I always send him there whenever there is occasion, 
and I should think he’s been there a dozen times. He isn’t a young man 
in whom I ever put much trust—he was much too fond of pleasure; but 
he was clever at languages, and didn’t make so many blunders as the good 
boys do when there’s nobody to overlook them.” 

‘Well ?” 

‘¢ He had to write to me by every post from Rotterdam, and he never 
missed oftener than I expected. I last heard from him on Friday, three 
days ago. And to-day—look here.” 

He gave her a letter, written on foreign paper, which she read as 
follows :— 


‘“¢M. Apotr Branpt,—Honovurep S1r,— 

‘¢‘ The Siren is arrived to-day and is unloading. We fear, however, 
cargo is much damaged. Shall wait your instructions and keep bulk in 
bond. We think right to inform you that M. Goldrick has not been 
heard of since he left this place four months since, either by us or at his 
hotel, where we enquired. This has now put usin much embarrassment, 
pending the claim on the Lapwing. It is right to add M. Goldrick has 
not settled with the hotel. 

‘* Yours obediently (for Van Noorden & Co.), 
“J, Van Noorven.” 


‘* So you see, Claudia, Goldrick has been writing letters to me from 
Rotterdam about recent business while he was not there. His last letter 
was dated on Wednesday, and spoke of the arrival of a ship that Van 
Noorden’s letter now tells me did not really arrive till four days later.” 

‘* You think there is something wrong ?”’ 

‘¢ That is the strange part of it. Goldrick had no money to receive 
for me, he had next to none in his hands—only enough to pay his ex- 
penses—and his accounts are all in order; indeed, they could not well 
be otherwise, as he is so much away.” 

‘Then you think ” 
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‘“‘ That something must have happened to him. He was wild enough 
to get into any sort of bad company. There was a case in to-day’s Times 
of a young man being decoyed down a by-street in London, at least it is 
supposed so; at all events his body was found in the Thames, with his 
pockets empty and his watch and chain gone.” 

‘* Papa! how horrible! What do you mean to do?” 

‘*T must send over to Rotterdam and set the police to enquire. But 
then—how to account for his letters ?”” 

‘¢ Perhaps he is on his way home?” 

‘‘ Then how can he have written ? And his sending false news, too. 
It looks very much as though there were something behind that I cannot 
conjecture. And then there is his mother.” 

‘* Has he a mother ?”’ 

‘* Yes, she lives near the river, on Old Wharf-Side, and was house- 
keeper to old Squire Maynard of Marshmead ; there’s something strange 
about her, I believe, but I don’t know what.” 

“Poor woman! Shall you let her know? Don’t you think it would 
be better to wait till we find out all about it ?” 

‘‘T’m afraid she must be looked after, dear. He may have written to 
his mother—she may be able to clear up something.” 

‘Then, papa, will you do me a favour ?”’ 

“¢ What is it?” 

‘‘ Just think how terrible the news will be, if she knows nothing more 
than you! Who shall you send?” 

‘Tt is difficult to know. She ought not to be put on her guard. IfI 
went it would put her on her guard, and besides, I have an appointment 
at Lessmouth. One of the clerks must go, I suppose.” 

‘¢ Who are all stupid—you said so yourself, you know.” 

‘¢ But somebody must go—and I don’t want to go to the police here 
without knowing something more.” 

‘¢ Then why not send me ?”’ 

i 

“‘ Why not? Iam perfectly tired of doing nothing—I am quite well 
now, and why should I not drive for once into the town ?” 

‘“‘ Tf you like, why—but——”’ 

‘‘ There, that is enough. I'll go to-day. But now, papa—won’t you 
listen to me ?”’ 

‘“‘Ah, I forgot. Yes—you said something had happened. What 
is it ?”’ 

‘‘T know you will not be angry—that you never are with me. But 
promise me not to be angry with him.” 

He was struck by something in her tone that presaged something more 
than the urdivary confessions of a spoiled girl. It was new for her to ask 
him not to be angry ; what could she do to anger him to whom, as her 
last: request had shown, her caprice was law ? 

‘* T have seen Dr. Vaughan to-day.” 
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‘‘He does not say you are worse—that he has mistaken the treat- 


. ment ?”’ 


‘** He—I do not think he meant to when he came. He—asked me to 
marry him.” 

‘¢ Good God, Claudia!” 

She was silent. Now that the words were off her tongue, the cloud 
was off her brow. } 

“Do you mean—I never heard of such impudence! A penniless 
doctor—a man without a name—to take such an advantage i 

‘‘ Papa, did you not promise me not to be angry ?”” 

‘Angry ? Iam much more inclined to laugh than be angry. But 
you are quite right to tell me. Ifyou had been any other girl, I should 
have thought—but what’s the matter, Claudia? The beggarly scoundrel ! 
What did you say to him? ”’ 

‘‘T said’’—and she raised her face slowly—‘‘I said—it was im- 
possible.” 

‘* That all?” 

‘And I said that—he must sce you.” 

‘*See me? Send in his bill, you mean.” 

“Oh, papa, I told him it cannot be!” she cried out, throwing beth 
her arms round him. ‘But it made me so happy, I cannot tell you how. 
How can one help what one feels? Think how long I have known him, 
three whole mcnths, and he has been so good and kind. I am sure he 
did not think he was doing wrong—I don’t think so, and you would not, 
if you knew him like Ido. He is proud; it is his great fault ; he would 
ask a queen to marry him if he loved her, without thinking she was rich 
and great and he was poor. Do you think a girl can’t tell by instinct 
when a man is true ?”’ 

“Good God, what a fool I have been! ‘You do not mean you have 
let this—well, this fellow, make you forget yourself? It only wanted this 
—this is the worst of all.” 

‘“What do you mean, papa? I have not done wrong. Did I ever 
disobey you? Do you think I would disobey you now ?”’ 

‘*' You mean that you would marry him ?” 

He rose, and walked impatiently about the room. 

‘* Never, against your will. But—don’t you trust me ?”’ 

‘**Do you mean to say he has done this without encouragement ?” 

‘* We had become very dear friends, long ago. He was so different 
from all the people we know ; I could talk to him as I can talk to no one 
but you.” 

‘‘I see. Iam glad, however, you sce it is impossible. But what in 
the world is to be done? I did think I could have trusted you; but I 
suppose there is no one in the world to be trusted ; no, not one.” 

‘* But is it so impossible? Think, papa. If it would make us all so 
happy!” 

‘* He has not a penny in the world.” 
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** But he is clever ; he will become rich enough in time.” 

‘* A man born and bred no one knows how or where——” 

** Does he not then deserve to be proud? Have you not said a thou- 
sand times that no man is well made who is not self-made ? ”’ 

‘‘Who spends his nights in drinking and heaven knows what 
besides " 

‘Tt is not true!” she broke in, passionately. 

‘Who takes advantage of a sick room to make love to a young girl, 
ignorant of the world; who hunts an heiress ; who——” 

‘¢ Who has cured me.” 

Her father almost groaned aloud. He had certainly enough to worry 
him—a missing ship, a defaulting cashier, and a daughter eager to throw 
herself into the arms of an adventurer. But the last argument went to 
his heart. 

‘‘ What is this—is he coming to see me ?” 

“*T told him any time after seven.” 

He took her hand and kissed her. 

“It is impossible—quite impossible,” he said. ‘But I am not 
angry with you. Put it out of your head, and we will never speak of it 
again.” 

‘“‘ But—you will see him, will not you?” 

Her question, however, was not answered, for her father had left the 
room. She returned to her couch, and, throwing herself down on it, 
buried her face in the pillow. 

But she soon sat up again, and almost smiled. 

‘¢ Ah, I know you better than that, Harold—don’t I? Never mind 
—papa has spent too many years in making me happy to begin to make 
me unhappy now. Seven o’clock will soon be here.” 








CHAPTER VI. 


A VoIcE—AND SOMETHING MORE. 


Dr., Vaveuan walked away from Mr. Brandt’s door, feeling as if a 
veil had suddenly been torn away from between him and all things, and 
as though he must henceforth regard himself and all the outer world with 
other eyes. 

That he should immediately realise his own position was, of course, 
impossible. No man is in the habit of regarding himself as the world 
regards him, and least of all Dr. Vaughan. Of course he knew that he 
was poor, in comparison with many, but he had known absolute poverty, 
and life had hitherto meant to him an illimitable ladder of ascent, half of 
which he had already climbed : and with two such wings to aid him as love 
and ambition, why should he not reach the summit as well as other men ? 
He was rich in the future: Miss Brandt happened to be rich in the pre- 
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sent : so that both were rich, and the only difference between them was 
therefore only an arbitrary verbal distinction of tenses. It did not occur 
to him to call himself an adventurer: as a member of a learned profession, 
he was the social superior even of a wholesale tradesman, and he would 
have been the last to admit the personal superiority even of a peer over 
Harold Vaughan. He had risen from the ranks, be it remembered, and 
had as yet never mixed with the world, so that Miss Brandt could 
scarcely fail to judge him rightly when she spoke of his independence and 
pride. To do him justice, no thought of presumption had entered his 
mind. Besides, though it may be a highly improper proceeding for a 
medical man to make love to a patient, there is nothing to prevent his 
falling in love with her; and when that happens, love, if it is of the 
honest sort that will out, is apt to leave rules of etiquette to take care 
of themselves. If the patient herself had accepted the course of things, 
human nature was likely to be more than a match for the restraint even 
of such an alphabetical combination as M.D. 

In short, however much Miss Claudia may have been to blame, Harold 
Vaughan was to be taken to task, not for what he had done, but for what 
he had not done, and everybody knows how easy are sins of omission and 
how one leads on to another before the criminal is aware that the facilis 
descensus has begun. He did not cease to attend Miss Claudia as soon as 
he felt that her society was pleasant to him and his to her. He did not 
think about it at all. He did not realise the difference of position between 
them: not meeting her in society, but always alone, there was nothing to 
call his attention to it. He did not think of results: sufficient unto the 
day was the work thereof, and that was to cure a broken limb. And— 
which was scarcely his own fault—he did not see anybody or do anything 
likely to distract his attention from his one patient. Even his medical 
reading naturally turned to broken limbs, so that Claudia Brandt had a 
better right to come between him and his books than is justifiable in most 
cases. It was his duty to see her constantly, and he did so; and as until 
nearly midnight he seldom saw anyone but her, she represented to him 
not only society, but friendship, the grace of life generally, and the object 
of his own. Moreover, he had never even dreamed of love before, for lack 
of opportunity and by reason of having something else to do; so that his 
heart had not even the poor safeguard of experience against the entry of 
the first comer. Harold Vaughan’s was scarcely so poor a heart that it 
could remain unoccupied for ever; and perhaps Claudia Brandt herself 
would have scarcely cared to learn how much circumstance had aided her 
to march into the citadel with flying colours. : 

But his was the man’s nature, and he felt not only the conquered, 
but the conqueror. If any doubt of himself had entered his mind when 
he told Miss Claudia the only part of his history that was left to tell, 
perhaps she, with her good sense, would have caught a little distrust, and 
have not proved quite so easy to win. There is, however, at least one 
advantage about frank and honest eyes : they may be blind to falsehood, 
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but to truth they cannot be ; and so, on the whole, they are less apt to 
be deceived than they are often supposed to be. 

Though some hours had to pass before it was time to call on his future 
father-in-law, it need not be said that Harold Vaughan did not go straight 
home. He was enjoying the first flavour of the excitement of discovering 
for the first time in eight-and-twenty years of solitude that he loved, and 
that his love was returned. He had entered that outskirt of Eden in 
which the perfume wafted from the forbidden orchard is the more ex- 
quisitely intoxicating the longer it has been postponed. Solitude was 
over for him now, and therefore he required to be alone, not that he might 
think, but that he might feel. He was not likely to be interrupted in his 
lodgings, but he might be, and their atmosphere would be intolerable : he 
was in sympathy with the summer day. So he walked on, reflecting tho 
sun in his heart, not thinking of fathers, of difficulties, of anything, in 
short, but the sun, which had now been re-christened Claudia Brandt— 
Claudia Vaughan. His unconscious courtship had been wholly smooth 
—one long series of téte-a-tétes, each more sympathetic than the other, 
and unmarred even by so much as causeless jealousy. He had had his 
own way in a clear field, and what was there to spoil the joy of the present 
hour ? 

So he still walked on, without regard to the way he was going, so long 
as it led into the quiet of the fields. All St. Bavons might be ill to-day 
for what he cared, and he would have cared as little had it been of any 
- consequence to the people of St. Bavons whether he cared or no. 

That ancient city which, in spite of its want of appreciation, he now 
loved with his whole heart—for had it not given him what was better than 
all the practice in the world ?—stands on a river which runs into a larger 
river, which runs into, or rather gradually becomes, the sea. Soon after 
entering the town, and before it develops into the harbour, it flows by a 
row of tall houses, the very walls of which are washed by its current. 
Some of these are used as warehouses, others as small wharves; but one 
or two are used as dwelling-houses, in spite of their being as ill adapted 
for the purpose as modern notions can conceive. They are black, gloomy, 
and out of repair. The back windows are small, and look down upon the 
river, which is here of the nature and odour of abroad sewer. They have 
no front to speak of beyond a very narrow, dismal, and barely accessible 
passage, scarcely paved, and bounded on the opposite side by a high brick 
wall, a remnant of the days when St. Bavons was surrounded by gates 
and ramparts. The cellars, continually half under water, are a paradise 
of water-rats, and yet the exterior is less gloomy than the rooms within. 
Some of these are too dilapidated to be inhabitable; but the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Bavons have let out the rest as cheap and unhealthy lodg- 
ings to the labourers of the river-side. An old bridge crosses the river 
at this ill-conditioned suburb, which seems mainly used for the purpose 
of getting rid of inconvenient curs. It is seldom that the view from any 
of the back windows does not include some hideous canine carcase among 
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other refuse, and evil stories are told of the discovery of yet mure un- 
pleasant things. Every waterside town has its traditional Bridge of Sighs, 
almost always situated where death by drowning wears its most loathsome 
guise ; and that of St. Bavons was here. In effect, the Old Wharf-Side, as 
these crazy, gloomy buildings were called, had an evil odour moral as 
well as physical, and required no improvement short of being swept away. 
And yet it was picturesque ; far more so than the brand new warehouses of 
the New Quay-Side lower down, overlooking the docks ; more so than the 
villas that lined the green shores of the Lesse, where it left the town 
behind—shores that gradually swelled into red clifis, which only required 
a tower or two to turn the shallow tidal stream into a few furlongs of a 
toy Rhine. It was towards these cliffs that Harold Vaughan walked, 
not, as may be supposed, in the direction of the Old Quay-Side, but with 
the stream on its way to the greater river. 

On he walked, finding beauties in the familiar neighbourhood that had 
been invisible before, gradually losing the first effect of excitement in the 
new aspect of outward things. Deeper and deeper he drew in breaths of 
the spring of life, that had waited till summer-time before it came. So 
much alone was he that, as he got farther from St. Bavons, it was long 
before he perceived himself to be less and less alone. 

He was gradually approaching a place called Lessmouth, where the 
two rivers, the greater and the smaller, become one. It was a quiet spot 
enough in general, but not always, and decidedly not now. 

Lessmouth consists of three cottages, a light-house, a coastguard 
station, two taverns, and a pier, all growing out of the river mud, which is 
too plainly visible at low tide. The line of cliffs has already come to an 
end, and the whole prospect consists of a broad expanse of water, broken 
by sandy shoals and a rock or two, and bounded by swelling Welsh hills 
that look more distant than they really are. Down the broad river, to 
the left, one can look almost out to sea: up the river, to the right, the 
water narrows till a curve among the hills swallows it out of sight. Itis 
impossible to get close to the water on account of the mud-banks and 
the river weeds; but the view, though flat and monotonous, is bright 
enough when the sun shines. And it is here that the inhubitants of the 
back streets and by-lanes of St. Bavons come to make holiday after the 
manner of their kind. 

It had not struck Dr. Vaughan that this was Whit Monday, or he 
might perhaps have chosen another direction for his stroll. At any rate 
he might have confined himself to the cliffs and fields on the road, which, 
as they produced no beer, were considerately left alone. _ 

The first thing that came like a cold knife right through the heart of 
his reverie was the harsh bray of the street tune of the day that had last 
travelled from London to recruit its jaded life in the provinces. It was 
now being torn to its last rags by a cornet, which played the air, and a 
trombone that vigorously ‘ vamped” a bass—a process which might 
have answered fairly enough had the two instruments been in accord as 
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to key. The sound rose from a square field attached to the Royal Arms, 
the larger public-house of the two, fitted up as a tea-garden with deal 
tables and wooden forms, and as an extempore gymnasium with a round- 
about and swings. Tables and forms were well occupied, and to the 
musi¢ young men and maidens were indulging in the romp known among 
students of the sports and pastimes of England as *‘ Kiss in the ring.” 

It was not an Arcadian spectacle, as practised at Lessmouth. It is of 
course always supposed to be a pleasant sight to see young people enjoy- 
ing themselves : but then the young people must be really young, and the 
scene must be removed as far as possible from any Royal or other Arms. 
The girls, at least as Harold Vaughan sawthem, were either coarse and blowsy 
or else sickly and pale, and their laughter had too much of the Old Wharf- 
Side quarter about it to chime in well with the song of the lark who was carry- 
ing up his own song as high as he could above it. There was, however, 
plenty of tawdry finery that no doubt pleased their partners. Of the 
latter, a few were sailors from the docks, a few were apprentices in the pride 
of pomatum and crimson scarves, but most were of that nondescript order 
of boys who leap at one bound from precocious childhood into premature 
old age, found nowhere but in large cities, and never seen but at such 
places and at such times— except, indeed, when one of the order 
achieves exceptional fame in a Quarter Sessions Calendar. The back 
quarters of St. Bavons contain many of this human type, known by the 
bullet head, the flattened features, the sallow complexion, and the dull, 
cruel, or cunning eye which the photographers to her Majesty's prisons have 
80 much opportunity of studying. These did not laugh themselves, but they 
were the cause of much laughter among their fair companions, to judge 
from the approving chorus which greeted each ejaculatory comment upon 
the chances and changes of the game. 

Perhaps it was fortunate for the few fastidious pairs of ears which 
might have been there that the cornet and trombone contrived to make so 
loud a discord. The sins of the musicians covered a multitude of even 
less musical sins. In effect, it was a thoroughly English scene, though 
the holiday makers enjoyed themselves anything but sadly. The landlord 
of the Royal Arms must have begn making a good thing of it that after- 
noon. 

It need scarcely be added, however, that Dr. Vaughan was not among 
his customers. The lover of Claudia Brandt, now only a fish out of 
water, left the inn behind him and walked along the road that lay be- 
tween the mud and the slope of the cliffs, in order to strike into the 
straight road home. His walk had been roughly brought to an end, and 
he wished now to forestall the hour of the all-important interview that was 
tocome. The road, so far as it lay along the river, was thronged with a 
more decent class of pleasure-seekers—artisans, sometimes with their 
wives, sometimes carrying their children, sometimes walking arm-in-arm 
with a friend, or sheepishly and silently walking by the side of a sweetheart, 
after their manner: quiet people who refreshed themselves ‘aore or less 
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soberly at the bar of the Royal Arms, and enjoyed the distant sound of its 
music without taking part in its dissipations. This road led past the 
smaller and older tavern—the Old Point Hotel; and then making a right 
angle with itself, left the broad river and went back straight to St. Bavons. 

The Old Point Hotel was a white-washed, weather-stained public- 
house of two stories, with a dusty yard where a few boys and girls where 
making a feeble imitation of the delights of its newer and more ambitious 
rival. But what was wanting to noise without seemed to be fully com- 
pensated for by noise within. From the open windows of the highest 
story streamed a Babel of many voices, male and female, mingled with 
trampling of feet, and the striking of fists and glasses on deal. A few 
men and women were lounging about the door and the bar, but the Old 
Point Hotel seemed to rest its attractions upon its upper room, and a 
little upon a skittle alley also, to judge from the rumbling of balls. The 
weather was glorious ; but of course the sun has no more right to interfere 
with indoor enjoyment than the east wind and the rain have to prevent 
people from going out in them if it suits their peculiar inclination. 

Nor did it appear as though the cornet, any more than the sunshine, 
was without a rival. 

While Dr. Vaughan was passing, glad enough to get free from his fellow 
man, the hubbub ceased, and he heard the sudden scraping of a violin. 

It was a scraping and nothing more. The bow was certainly not held 
by a master’s hand. So there was nothing to make any man who cared 
for music pause or linger even if he were far less wrapped up in his own 
thoughts than the Doctor. Yet Harold Vaughan did both pause and 
linger. The first few notes—neither those of a dance tune nor of any 
common air—had the effect upon him that some people find in the odours 
of particular flowers: he felt for the instant as though he had been in the 
same spot, under precisely the same circumstances, either a thousand 
years before, or else in a dream. 

Before the momentary sensation passed away, the prelude ended with a 
triumphant flourish, and then a voice recommenced the air. 

Fewmen would not have listened for at least one instant before proceeding 
on their way. Who has not—at least once in his life—it may be in the 
highways or in the byways, among the hedges or among city courts, any- 
where, indeed, where such a thing seems most impossible, heard a voice 
that has made him involuntarily compare what might be with what must 
be? A street ballad-singer’s voice is made to be cracked and broken, the 
singer herself to become—who ever knows what becomes of her? But 
there is always a time when between her singing voice and that of her 
sister of the stage or drawing-room there is nothing to choose. There are 
famous prime donne who have been taken from the streets by virtue of lucky 
chance and a far-sighted impresario: not in England, perhaps, but in 
countries where voices are far less sweet and full of promise than those of 
England are. There are possible Pastas upon the paving stones, even as 
there are very actual screech owls upon the boards. 
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What Harold Vaughan heard was not the voice cven of a possible Pasta. 
But in such a place the soft, fresh, and unworn voice of a young girl 
sounded strangely: the more strangely for its being of a clear contralto 
quality that fell suddenly into the rhythm of the prelude as though the 
very sorry fiddle had emulated Cecilia’s organ by drawing, if not an angel, 
yet some girl-voiced bird from the skies—the very lark, perhaps, whom the 
cornet and trombone had scared away. So out of all keeping was it with 
all the surroundings of the Old Point Hotel, with the muddy river, with 
everything but the sunshine, that it seemed, like the sunshine itself, to 
strike another note of that music which had been born in his heart that 
day. And so pure and clear was it that, through the open windows, he 
could almost hear the words she sang—and they seemed scarcely less 
familiar to his memory of impossible things than the air had been. 

“Tf I, so mean, were royal Queen 
Of England, France, or Spain, 
Sceptre and crown I’d throw them down 
So I might sail the main. 
For a sailor lad my heart has had 
That sails upon the sea, 
And, mirk or glim, I'd sail with him 
If he would sail with me.” 

It was like a good omen. Was not Miss Claudia a queen to him? 
And had she not done what “ the lass that loved a sailor’’ only said she 
would do had she actually been a Queen? So he was brought toa 
stand fairly, and waited, listening to the scraping symphony with its 
obligato of clattering glasses, till the voice came in again. 


“Tf he, the last before the mast, 

To whom my heart is true, 

Were o’er them all made Admiral, 
And Captain of the crew— 

Through evil name, through want and shame, 
I’d brave the wide world’s sea: 

Fall foul or fair, I would not care, 
If he would care for me.” 

‘‘Halloa, master,” said a man’s voice just behind his shoulder, 
‘listening to the music? I thought so—I beg your pardon, sir: I didn’t 
see you Was a gentry cove.” 

The song had come to an end, with vociferous applause, and the fiddle 
had begun to strike up another tune. Harold Vaughan turned round, and 
looked at the first fellow-creature who had spoken to him since he had 
left Claudia Brandt. The contrast was striking, to say the least of it. 

It is said, on excellent authority in such matters, that we establish a 
rapport between the last person with whom we speak and the next: that 
we convey a current of influence from one to the other. It is clear, there- 
fore, that where such a rapport is not desirable between any two given 
persons, some suitably intervening ear should be chosen to serve as a 
non-conductor of our first words, Dr. Vaughan perhaps was not aware of 
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this fact in natural philosophy, and if he had been, it is very possible that 
he would have set it down as nonsense. The good people of St. Bavons 
were not altogether wrong in thinking him of a rather sceptical turn. 

In this case, the establishment of a rapport would certainly not have 
been desirable. 

The man was past middle age, to judge from his wrinkled skin and 
grizzled black hair. He was, however, of a light and active figure, that 
would have been called grace in a younger man, and formed less for strength 
than for ready suppleness. His face was sallow and gathered up into a 
thousand folds and puckers that might express humour, but certainly 
expressed cunning, and were not belied by a pair of small and twinkling 
eyes set deep in the head, and rather slantingly, like those of a Tartar. 
One of them, moreover, had a very decided cast upwards, so that it was 
impossible to catch both at one and the same time. The mouth was 
large, but not ill shaped, and the lip thin and compressed, but mobile ; 
the chin firm, and covered with bristles of one day’s growth, and the nose 
of a regular and oriental curve. What the man’s original complexion may 
have been it was hard to tell, so tanned and dried up was it by wind and 
sun, not to speak of stains of a less cleanly kind. He wore no whiskers, 
but two locks hung down, almost in ringlets, in front of his ears. He was 
dressed in a well worn velveteen shooting jacket, plaid trousers turned up 
nearly to the knees, a scarlet neck-handkerchief, and a black hat set 
defiantly on one side, which he removed with a flourish as he made his 
apology. 

Dr. Vaughan did not much like his appearance or address, and was 
about to pass on. But the movement was either not understood, or else 
not seen. 

‘‘No offence, sir, I trust,” said the man, with a slight accent, not 
foreign, but not that of St. Bavons. ‘May I ask what you thought of 
that song?’’ and he began to hum the air, not unmusically, and with a 
few extempore /ioriture, such as might have, but had not, belonged to the 
part of the violin. 

I’m afraid I’m not much of a judge of songs,” answered the Doctor, 
passing on. ‘‘ But everybody seems to be enjoying it. Good afternoon.” 

“You are not going, sir? That’s a pity. There’s not been much 
going on yet, but if you stay—you see we, that is my pal and I, don’t 
often get the chance of an appreciative and aristocratic audience, such as 
I doubt not you are, sir. I am going inside as soon as that tune’s 
finished, and shall produce my new trick with the ace of spades, never, 
I will lay a pony to a rabbit-skin, witnessed within a hundred miles of St. 
Bavons. Also the great thimble trick, simple and elegant at the same 
time. I had the honour of instructing a Right Honourable in the ace of 
spades trick when I was in Sussex last week ; it is well worth a guinea, if 
your honour is an amateur, and can be learned in five minutes without 
fail, or all money returned. I have not been within half-a-dozen yards of 
your honour, have 1? No. Then I will wager you think you have your 
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handkerchief safe in your pocket, and that the last thing you expect to 
find there is a pack of cards. Presto! Hocus pocus! There you are! 
Ha! ha! ha! No offence, sir, I hope,” he went on without pausing, as 
he held up the Doctor’s handkerchief by a corner, and watched the latter 
pull from his coat pocket a dirty pack of cards. ‘‘ That’s only to give you 
a specimen. Yes, sir, as your honour perceives, I am a travelling pro- 
fessor of the noble and marvellous art of hey-prestogitation and legerde- 
mang. At your honour’s service. TF ly-eyed Jack they call me; Fly- 
fingered Jack would be nearer the wind. Halloa!” 

A loud scream came through the open window, followed first by dead 
silence, and then an excited clatter of tongues, among which was: distin- 
guishable only the one word, ‘‘ Murder !”’ 

The Professor of Legerdemain turned as pale as a sheet, while a scared 
white face appeared at an open window, and cried out, 

“Aaron! Be quick! Here’s Zelda been and knifed a sojer! He’s 
bleeding like——” 

Aaron, Fly-eyed Jack, or whatever name he answered to, did not, how- 
ever, answer on this occasion to either. But Doctor Vaughan, without 
waiting for the face at the window to bring its no doubt elegant simile to 
an end, and, for once, only remembering that he was a surgeon, ran into 
the open tavern door and straight upstairs. 

He saw a strange sight indeed. 

The room was long, narrow, and low, running along the whole face of 
the second floor, with a long deal table stretched on tressels, and made of 
uncovered boards, on which stood a chaos of jugs, clay pipes, and glasses. 
The floor was sanded, and the atmosphere reeked with the fumes of stale 
tobacco, beer, and the general results of a carouse of an unwashed party 
of holiday makers during an untold number of hours. Most of the forms 
were overturned, and the occupants of the room, men, women, boys, and 
girls, were crowded up into a corner in an excited mass, outside which 
two or three half drunken militiamen were roughly grasping a young girl, 
dressed out in shabby and ragged finery, holding tightly a common table 
knife in her clenched hand, while her wild eyes flashed with anger, and 
her lips pressed one another hard. 

All these things Harold Vaughan took in at a glance, as he had taken 
in the details of Miss Claudia’s studio; never had any day brought him 
such a contrast in his life before. 

‘* Make way there!” he cried out sharply, and pushing the bystanders 
roughly out of the way. ‘“‘Iamasurgeon. Do you all want to kill the 
man? Clear out, and let me by.” 

The women ceased screaming, and the men fall back. A man, in 
scarlet uniform, was half lying on the floor, half leaning against the wall, 
apparently insensible. 

Harold Vaughan saw that his cheek was bleeding. He wiped it, and 
found a slight, jagged cut, about an inch long. The man had not been 
scratched skin deep, but he was as drunk as an owl. 
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‘Let me get at her,” he muttered, trying to rise. ‘‘ Let me get at 
her. I'll teach her to insult her Majesty’s uniform. Let me 

The Doctor laid him flat on the ground, and let him lie there. 

“* What is all this about?” he asked, turning to the bystanders. 
“The man’s no more kurt than I am when I cut myself in shaving. 
Who did it? Not that girl there ?”’ 

‘* It were that girl, though,” said one of the wounded man’s comrades. 

“Insult with intent to murder,” gave as his verdict a fellow with 
flattened face and close-cropped hair, who looked like an authority in the 
forms of criminal law. 

‘¢‘ The hussy !”’ screamed out one of her ownsex. ‘I should like to 
tear her brazen eyes out.” 

‘¢ She'll have six months for it,’’ said another man. 

‘* Seven years for stabbing,” said another. 

‘* Botany Bay.” 

“‘ Give it her.” 

‘¢ The ——” 

“He insulted me,”’ said the girl herself at last, letting the knife fall 
on the floor. ‘I don’t care what you do. Let me go.” And she made 
a slight and ineffectual effort to rid her arms and shoulders of the united 
strength of the three militiamen. Her voice, though high with passion, was 
soft and clear, and was immediately identified by Harold Vaughan with 
that of the ballad singer of ten minutes ago. 

‘¢ Hands off, you there,” he said. ‘‘ Does it take three soldiers to hold 
one girl? Now then—what is it all about ?”’ 

The story was told in about five hundred words, but it may be told in 
fifty. The girl had come to the public-house in company with the juggler 
and the fiddler, both of whom were apparently now out of the way. The 
militiaman, having become pressing in his attentions to her, she had, first 
of all, tried to avoid him, and at last, being pursued, had snatched up 
the weapon that lay nearest to hand, and bade him keep his distance. On 
his still following her, among the jokes and laughter of his comrades, she 
had gashed his cheek in the manner that Harold Vaughan had seen. 

The Doctor listened to the story, which was sufficiently peculiar to 
render its heroine remarkable, and did not, at the end of it, think it 
necessary to send to the police station. Then he looked well at the girl, 
and asked her name. 

‘¢ Zelda,” she said, in the same clear voice, that had now become 
soft again, while the angry light faded in a moment from her eyes. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Doctor QUIXOTE. 


ZELDA was in every respect the precise opposite of Miss Claudia, and could 
have been placed in no imaginable situation without drawing upon her- 
self a hundred stares. 

It does not follow, however, that they would be stares of admiration, 
and some of them would be drawn less to herself than to her costume. 
Her head, covered with short and marvellously thick brown curls—so 
brown as to be almost black, from which they were indeed only saved by 
the faintest suggestion of chestnut—was bare and unornamented, except by 
a pair of huge earrings of sham gold. Her dress, not reaching fairly to 
her patched and ill-made shoes, was of a common blue stuff, torn in some 
places, patched with a different colour in others, and dusty everywhere. 
Her arms were bare to the elbows ; but her sins of costume were no doubt 
held to be covered by a bright scarlet woollen shawl, with the remains of 
a fringe, and fastened at the throat with a brooch of tarnished silver. 

So much for the dress. It is not quite so easy to describe the wearer. 
I have spoken of her hair, and though it was cut short—almost as short 
as a boy’s—was thrown out of all form, either by natural obstinacy or 
neglect, and concealed her forehead almost down to the strongly marked 
eyebrows : it was, in profusion, silkiness, and hue, such as a queen might 
well give her crown for. Probably the resolute crispness of its clusters 
may have had as much to do with its want of apparent length as the 
scissors. In height she was certainly not more than five feet—she was, 
perhaps, even an inch shorter. Moreover, she was almost, if not quite, 
fully formed, so that at that by no means commanding height she was 
probably doomed to remain all her days. But her figure, concealed as it 
was by her outlandish dress, was clearly slender, graceful, and, despite 
the smallness of its proportions, not without dignity. She held herself 
upright and carried herself easily. It was plain that she had been taught 
to dispense with stays. Her bronzed arms were slender and wanted 
fulness, and her brown hands, though small even for a lady, were of the 
broad order that is not generally admired in comparison with those whom 
unlaborious leisure permits to have taper fingers and unworn palms. Her 
shoulders were well and firmly rounded—strongly, also, as though use of 
them had prevented their sloping downward too soon. ‘There was, in 
fact, nothing drooping about her: all was well set up, active, and strong, 
Yet her neck, firmly as it supported all the weight of hair, might have 
been almost spanned by any ordinary thumb and middle finger. The 
mouth was not small and not thin-lipped, the lower lip being the fuller 
of the two; but was, therefore, all the more expressive and mobile. It. 
was well shaped, and, therefore, all the better for being rather large, and 
it tended to fall slightly at the corners, so it gave the face to which it 
belonged a somewhat grave and serious, if not melancholy air, not: 
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contradicted by the sombre brows, and dark, earnest eyes. The face itself 
was round and small, so that the irregularity of its features was brought 
into greater prominence. The chin, and contour of the cheeks, indeed, 
were delicately modelled; but it would be hard to find any recognised 
class in which to place the nose. It was good enough, and very much 
the contrary of retrouss¢,; but broad-bridged, wide-nostrilled, and neither 
Greek, oriental, nor aquiline. The complexion was the palest possible 
umber, but with capacities for warm colour, certainly not too clear or 
delicate, but of a texture that would wear and stand the weather well. 

Finally, her eyes, set rather. deep under the brows, were large, soft, 
limpid, and of an almost golden brown, that seemed to contain their own 
light, and to exhale their own clouds, independently of all outer things. 
They were not veiled with long lashes, but looked straight out and spoke 
for themselves. There was something of what we are pleased to call the 
lower animals, who need no such miserable makeshift as language to 
express their emotions and desires, in their ready and intelligible speech. 
Say the antelope, the horse, or the dog, ‘I have no tongue to slander or 
lie with, but I have a living soul as well as you.”” Hers were only human 
eyes, but they said, ‘‘I am only a beggar-girl; but I also, somewhere, 
have a living soul, as well as you or they.” 

She was, in fact, only a beggar-girl, who sang ballads badly in a 
public-house, and seemed to be one of the dangerous classes besides. 
Her complexion, moreover, probably owed its shade to a want of soap as 
much as to the sun and wind; but she was certainly odd enough, at 
least, to compel the curiosity and interest even of Harold Vaughan, who 
had a preference for fair and classical beauty, and by no means any 
prejudice in favour of beggar-girls, or, for that matter, in favour of any 
girls save one. 

‘Well, then, Zelda,” he said, coldly, but not unkindly, ‘‘ the sooner 
you find your friends and are off, the whole lot of you, the better. How 
old are you ?”’ 

She made no answer. 

‘Ts that man—‘ Fly-cyed Jack ’— your father? Or whatis he?” 

She was still silent. 

‘*T left him just outside, so you will find him waiting for you, no 
doubt. You may thank your good luck that the police were out of the 
way.” 

She pulled her shawl round her, her shoulders heaving as she did so, 
and then walked sullenly out of the door. 

Yes,” continued Harold Vaughan, when she had disappeared, “and it’s 
well for some of you, too. So you all sat by and obliged that miserable 
singing girl to defend herself against that drunken brute there, who didn’t 
get half he deserved ? For shame on you—a pack of cowards.” 

“T tell you what, Mister—you'll get something for yourself if you 
comes that gammon over the likes of we.” . 

The threat came from one who was obviously of the prize fighting per- 
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suasion, so that probably the cap had fitted. The prize ring are not apt 
to feel much courage in a real quarrel. 

But the prospect of a second assault was generally welcomed as a 
distraction. The Doctor saw that a storm was brewing, and held himself 
ready for an emergency. 

‘‘ That’s it, Joe, stick up to him,” was the general burden of the 
chorus. Joe was a heavy-weight; out of training, no doubt, but still a 
sufficiently awkward customer. 

‘The gentleman don’t seem very willing,” he growled, seeing that his 
challenge had scarcely the effect he intended. He was, as a professional 
man, readier to read the doctor’s lips and eyes than the crowd who take 
silence for timidity. 

‘‘ Blessed if I don’t think Joe’s naught but a chicken,” called out some 
mischief maker standing appropriately in the background. ‘‘Ten to one 
on the Bricklayer this day month, say I.” 

‘‘ Twenty to one on the gentleman,” cried another. ‘ Joe’s showing 
tail.”’ 

Joe’s verbal comment need not be repeated. But it would never 
do for him to lose a character for pluck that he fought so hard and so 
often to obtain; so, half stupefied with beer as he was, he lowered his 
head and threw himself forward with the force-of a battering ram—a 
puzzling manceuvre to novices, and one on the judicious and sudden use of 
which he had built up a considerable portion of his reputation. 

But Harold Vaughan had not been brought up in the rough school of 
poverty for nothing. It was not the first time by any means that he had 
had to keep his own head with his own hands. When almost touched, he 
made a turn sideways, nor did his assailant recover himself without a blow 
that made him see fire. The doctor, with as much respect for the rules of 
the ring as they deserve in such cases, grasped him while still dazed and after 
a short struggle had him down, and then, having courteously waited to see 
if the attack was to be renewed, turned his back on the crowd and walked 
away. ‘The prize fighter picked himself up, stared stupidly, and grumbled 
himself into a corner: and the exit of the victor was greeted with a burst of 
admiring applause, tempered only by disappointment that so auspicious a 
promise of an exciting round had had so sudden and ignominious an end. 

‘‘T must keep in form for the Bricklayer,” growled Joe by way of 
apology to his offended patrons. ‘“‘But I’ve give him something to 
remember me, all the same.”’ 

Harold Vaughan walked off quickly. He was angry at this unreason- 
able adventure, his blood felt hot, and he needed rapid movement to shake 
off the excitement of the short but angry struggle. He had kept his 
head, but he had lost his temper, and was vexed with himself for having 
lost it without sufficient cause. Presently his eye caught something 
scarlet by the side of the road at some distance before him. 

When he reached it, it proved to be the girl herself, the cause, and not 
the innocent cause, of all his annoyance, sitting crouched up under a 
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hedge, and with her face buried in her hands. The young Doctor was 
ashamed of himself for his knight errantry. If it had only been for Miss 
Claudia—that would have been a very different affair. 

However, there is courtesy required from a knight errant even in the case 
of a hedge damsel: and Harold Vaughan was by birth as well as by calling 
one of the brothers of the poor. So he stopped for a moment, and asked— 

‘‘ Have you not joined your friends ?” 

‘*T cannot find them,” she answered, looking up wofully. 

There are plenty of men in the world who would at once have been put 
on their guard. Harold Vaughan was not particularly simple minded, and 
as he knew but little of womankind, he should, according to the general rule, 
be therefore all the more prone to suspicion: the general rule being that 
distrust of a woman, because she is a woman, is the very strongest 
evidence of a man’s knowing little or nothing of the sex to which she has the 
ill fortune to belong. But though the circumstances were suspicious, the 
voice was not so: and he had as yet no reason to set down an exception- 
ally sweet voice as being necessarily that of a Siren. 

“This is the road to St. Bavons,” he said. ‘Don’t you expect to find 
them there ? Don’t they put up somewhere ?” 

‘“‘T don’t know.” 

‘‘ But you know, I suppose, where they were going ?”’ 

No.” 

‘**Do you always go about with these two men? Whatare they to 
you? Is one of them your father ?” 

‘‘T don’t know. I always go about with them.” 

‘¢ How long have you been with them ?”’ 

‘* Always.” 

‘Ever since you can remember ?” 

‘‘ Ever since—always—I think so.” 

‘“‘ And what do they do ?” 

‘¢ Oh, they go about—Aaron and I do.” 

“Which is Aaron? ‘The fiddler?” 

‘* No, that’s Bob the scraper. He only comes sometimes. It’s me that 
goes with Aaron.”’ 

‘‘ Then Aaron’s the man who called himself Fly-eyed Jack ?” 

“ Some eall him that. But Aaron’s his right word.” 

‘* Aaron what ?” 

‘‘He puts Aaron Goldrick on the bills, when he takes a room to do 
the tricks in.” 

‘“‘ Goldrick ? It’s odd that I should know the name—and in St. 
Bavons, too. Does he come from St. Bavons ?”’ 

**T don’t know what we come from. The last was some horse run- 
ning ; and before that it was from a quod.” 

‘6 A jail?” 

‘A quod, they call it. And before that it was from a big hotel—and 
before that it was a cart.” 
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‘* How does he live ? What does he do, I mean ?” 

** Lots of things. He does the tricks with cards, and sometimes he 
buys a bad horse and sells him for a good one at the fairs, and sometimes 
he’s a cheap Jack, and at times he begs, and once he took to preaching.” 

‘* And what do you do?” 

‘I sing, mostly: and I tell fortunes by the lines. I can tell yours, 
if you cross my hand.” 

‘You are a gipsy, then? Of course you are—I ought to have seen 
that at once.”” He did not connect his own first recollection, or rather 
impression, with that most mysterious and therefore most fascinating of 
all the nations of the earth, and, like most people who have lived in large 
towns, he had never come across them siace. But he was an enquirer 
into all out of the way things, and his curiosity was piqued accordingly. 

He was in love, and therefore superstitious: the next few hours were 
to decide his fate, and there is scarcely one man in ten who would not 
have tried some kind of sortes, if it fell in his way. One natural instinct 
implies another. So, both asa lover and as an ethnologist, he took out 
what change he had and put it into Zelda’s brown hand, which received it 
as a matter of business. She examined his left hand carefully. 

**You are the son of a rich gentleman,” she began in a rapid and 
monotonous voice as though repeating a lesson. ‘‘ You will love some 
one you can’t marry and will marry a poor girl. You will marry a fair 
girl—fair and poor, but not for a long time; and she will care for you 
more than you care for her. There will be a dark girl—dark and rich: 
and you will care for her more than she cares for you. She will be your 
enemy and your friend. Beware of old women and water: they are not 
friends to you. There is gold, health, and length of years, but plenty of 
trouble. Keep a brave heart and don’t be cast down. There’s them that 
wishes you well. You'll be sometimes up and sometimes down, and you'll 
be lucky at the end if something doesn’t go wrong. ‘Take care, I say, of 
water and old women, and you won’t die before yourtime. Remember 
what I say, and you’ll come to no harm.” 

Harold Vaughan smiled to himself. 

‘Your prophecy is about as wrong as can be,” he said to her. 
‘‘ T could have told my own better, without looking at the lines.” 

‘¢ The lines never go wrong,” she said in her natural voice and with an 
air of conviction. 

‘‘ We shall see. But what do you mean to do if you can’t find your 
companions? Do you know where you are or where you are going?” 

“Oh, I shall go-to sleep. I was beginning when you came.” 

‘“‘ What—under the hedge ?” 

‘Of course. I couldn’t sleep in the road.” 

‘* You often sleep out of doors?” 

‘* Most always, when we haven’t a cart.” 

‘¢ And what shall you do to-morrow ?”’ 

‘“¢ What we always do—wake up again and go on.” 
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‘¢ Where ?”” 

‘Oh, somewhere. There’s always plenty of ways.” 

‘‘ But if you miss your friends ?” 

‘¢ Oh, Aaron ’Il find me fast enough. He’ll want to beat me.”’ 

‘* Does he ill use you, then ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing particular. Of course he beats me when he likes to. But 
may-be I shall find something by the way, and then he’ll be pleased.” 

‘“‘ Find something ? What sort of thing?” 

She suddenly started and turned her head, standing motionless for an 
instant like some wild creature pricking its ears. Harold Vaughan also 
listened and thought he heard a faint whistle far away. The next 
moment, without another word, she had scrambled through the hedge and 
was racing across the fields like a hare, or a dog coming to call in order 
that it might receive its punishment for having strayed. 

He could not help sending one thought after this strange girl who, a 
mere savage in the midst of England, brought up outside the atmosphere 
of laws and duties which form part of our common air, had yet contrived 
to retain the instinct that rebels against the least insult to a woman’s 
innate sacredness, which cannot be lost unless she herself chooses to 
throw it away. Her song belonged to town blackguards and country 
boors : but, beggar girl as she was, it was impossible not to think of the 
flower that throws its gifts freely to every comer but always keeps a 
thorn in readiness for the rude or profane hand. It is‘a mistake to make 
the lily the emblem of naturai purity. She hides herself in nooks and 
corners out of the sight of men, but any one may safely gather her who 
will. Purity does not hide its beauty, because it can defend itself and is 
not afraid. Its true emblem is not the lily, but the rose. 

With a sigh for the unfathomable perversity of nature, who makes no 
distinction between garden flowers and way-side weeds, he felt for his 
watch to see how near it was to his appointment with Claudia’s father. 

It was gone. 

At the same moment he heard his name mentioned. ‘“ Dr. Vaughan ?” 

It was the man of all men that he was anxious to see—but certainly the 
least anxious to see at that moment. It was Mr. Brandt, Claudia’s father, 
also walking in the direction of St. Bavons. 

‘Good evening,”’ said the latter. ‘‘We are going the same way. 
My daughter has told me that you wish to speak to me. Perhaps it will 
save us both some trouble if you say what you have to say now.” 

Harold Vaughan was by no means encouraged by the tone, and he 
wes fully alive to the very inappropriate conditions under which he was 
called upon to make an offer of marriage. But there was no help for it,— 
it must come now, at all hazards. 

“You are quite right,” he began as coolly as he was able. ‘I have 
something most important to say to you. Would it not be better, how- 
ever, if we could talk where we could do so better than—than here ? ” 


Of course his effort to overcome embarrassment only looked like 
impudence. Such efforts always do. 
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“‘T think not,” answered Mr. Brandt, coldly: ‘in all matters of 
business I make a point of coming to the point as soon as possible.”’ 

Harold Vaughan’s request began to look a little monstrous even in his 
own eyes. The quiet old merchant was expanding into more formidable 
demensions than in the interview which he had been picturing to himself 
as he had walked alone in the sunshine through the fields. Cold chills 
are catching, and though his affection for Miss Claudia was no less, his 
immediate consciousness of it had inevitably grown a little cold. It is one 
thing to have to tell a woman that one loves her on the spur of the 
moment and without preparation, but five minutes time for reflection is 
not amiss when one has to tell her father so. 

“I have only to say—that I have to ask your consent to your 
daughter being my wife. I——” 

‘¢ That is certainly coming to the point. Well?” 

‘You may not think me the most desirable match that could have been 
chosen—I have still my way to make in the world. But so far I have 
tnade it—from nothing, as I have heard you say you have made yours.” 

‘¢ And you want me to help you make it. Very natural. Of course.” 

‘You mistake me, Mr. Brandt. I would not ask for a penny with 
your daughter.” 

‘¢ Indeed ? Then what do you suppose I am to do with my money? 
Leave it to a hospital, in order that you may have the pleasure of plunging 
her into poverty ?” 

‘‘TIf my want of means is the only objection, that I trust may soon 
come to an end. With such an aim in sight, I will be content to wait till 
I can come to you as an equal.” 

‘Dr. Vaughan, you must permit me to say that I am astonished at 
your presuming to make such a request at all. Your want of means is 
certainly not the only objection.’ 

‘* May I ask, then ys 

‘¢ You can scarcely be ignorant that your reputation in the town is 
scarcely such as a father would be particularly willing to accept as a 
foundation for the happiness of his only daughter. This I tell you as a 
friend, for after all you have been the means of Miss Brandt’s cure, and 
besides that I am never too ready to believe what people say. You were 
a clever surgeon, and that was all I required of you—your moral character 
was nothing to me, any more than was your friend Luke Goldrick’s, whom 
I employed because he was a clever linguist, and certainly not because he 
was a good young man. It is often worth while to employ a rascal for 
temporary use of his talents, even if one has to pay something for it at 
the end. But * 

‘Mr. Pvandt—it is quite enough injury to me to refuse me the hand 
of your daughter, whose happiness, I am proud to think, would be 
the same as mine, without insulting me into the bargain.” 

‘Pardon me: I was then speaking not of you, but of your companion, 
Luke Goldrick. I will not even add a Latin proverb that as a professional 
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man is no doubt familiar to you—noscitur a sociis. But—I was going 
to say—one chooses the husband of an only daughter, whose happiness is 
fally as dear to me as it is to you, by different rules than one’s medical 
attendant or cashier. You have now been at St. Bavons a year. With 
every motive to succeed in your profession you have remained outside all 
respectable society and have made your lodgings a rendezvous for all the idle 
and good-for-nothing young men of the town, not excluding—by the way, 
you don’t happen to be in correspondence with that cashier of mine ?” 

Harold Vaughan made a violent effort to keep the last remnant of his 
over excited temper. The tone of the last question seemed to imply an 
insult, though he could not see how or why. 

“If you make a slight acquaintance with one of your own trusted 
servants part of your charge, I will answer it—No. I have not seen Mr. 
Goldrick for three months past: and even then only by chance and with- 
out speaking.” 

‘‘ What ?” exclaimed Mr. Brandt, in a very different tone—‘‘ You saw 
Luke Goldrick three months ago ?”’ 

‘Why not?” 

‘‘ You are certain it was three months ago—not four, perhaps, or five ? ” 

‘It’s not likely I should forget it,” answered Harold with a sigh. 
‘Tt was the day I was called in to Claudia.”’ 

Claudia’s father did not even seem to notice this unwarrantable free- 
dom with Miss Brandt’s christian name. 

‘“‘ Here—in St. Bavons ?” he asked sharply. ‘‘ You are quite sure ? 
Where ?” 

‘“‘Tt was not far from Old Wharf-Side. Are you satisfied ? ” 

‘“‘ Yes—where his mother lives. No doubt. Thank you—you have 
perfectly satisfied me so far. But,” he continued, gradually resuming his 
former manner, ‘‘ all that makes no difference. I repeat—your associates 
are only too consistent with your having taken advantage, in your pro- 
fessional capacity, of a romantic and unexperienced girl. You-——”’ 

“‘ Such charges are ridiculous,” interrupted Harold, his failing temper 
now fairly gone. ‘‘I challenge any one who ever slandered me to bring 
against me a sjngle proof. * 

‘J will quote another proverb—where there is smoke there is fire. 
And as for proof—can you deny that I have seen you, with my own eyes, 
only a few hours after telling a good and innocent girl that you wished to 
marry her, holding the hand of a common wandering vagrant whom you 
had met at a disreputable place of amusement—giving her money, and 
making her run out of the way when you thought yourself discovered ?”’ 

The array of circumstances was certainly overwhelming. Harold 
Vaughan himself could not but feel that if he had been on a jury to try 
himself, his verdict would not have been one of acquittal. It was with 
the events of that whole unlucky afternoon, not with Mr. Brandt, that he 
had a right to be enraged. 
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“ Confound the girl!” he burst out. ‘If you knew me better—it is 
explained in a moment.” 

“T don’t think so, Doctor Vaughan. I have seen something of the 
world, and know what such things mean. Under common circumstances 
of course I should have had no right to say a word. But even you must 
allow that your conduct and character are as much my affair as yours. 
My daughter—Miss Brandt—is now nearly well, I believe, so there can be 
no occasion for you to continue your visits. I shall know how to protect 
her in future, and I shall be obliged to you if you will favour me with 
your bill immediately. I will send you a cheque by the first post.” 

‘Even you have no right to insult me or to doubt my word.”’ 

“‘T am not in the least afraid of you, Doctor Vaughan—though, to 
judge from the state of your face and your clothes, you have been already 
engaged in a brawl. I suppose you will hardly deny that your face is 
swelled and shows symptoms of bruising ?” 

‘Tf you would listen to three words—this is too absurd! You mean 
that Claudia, Miss Brandt, is to hear of me as a—as everything disre- 
putable and hateful without my having an opportunity for a word of expla- 
nation? After what has passed this morning I have a right to explain 
myself to her—she, at least, will know what to believe.”’ 

‘Do you mean to say you cannot see that witnesses will be wanted to 
confirm your word against the evidence of common sense and of my own 
eyes? AndI can scarcely suppose that she would take the word of a 
stranger against her father—even your influence, I suspect, would fail 
there.” 

‘¢ But common justico—— " 

‘*Common sense is common justice. That is enough. You seo that 
my daughter can never be yours, any more than her fortune. So I wish 
you good evening. You need not be afraid that I shall make use of my 
knowledge to injure you professionally. Iam quite satisfied with being 
able to protect my own family, and I am no tale bearer. So for your own 
sake you had better be as quiet as E shall be.” 

‘“‘ You are most utterly and ridiculously mistaken. Since you refuse 
to hear what I have to say, I will write to you. Meanwhile I have done 
nothing that makes me in my own eyes less worthy of your daughter than 
I was before.” 

‘*‘ That I can quite believe. You have received my decision. Here 
are two ways into St. Bavons—that is the nearest for you, and my road 
is the other. Good evening.” 

The two men parted. Harold Vaughan, by happening to take one 
unlucky walk had lost not only a wife—that would have been possible in 
any case—but a character and a gold watch besides: and all that he had 
apparently gained in exchange was the prospect of a black eye. 

Apparently—for the turning-point to Lessmouth had been the turning- 


point in Three Lives. 

















